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ike’s School Bill 


Federal aid 
construction 


program of 
college 
Congress by the 


A new 
for school and 
has been sent to 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Che plan, which is far different from 
i proposed by the 
President, is designed to stimulate 
$5,000,000,000 worth of school and col- 
le construction in the next five years 

It would not provide funds directly 

construction, but would help pay 
debt and 

d retirement in needy 
Che plan would cost the 
$2.500,000,000, but the cost would be 
spread over a 


iny previously 


service 
districts. 


he cost of school 


government 


25-year period. 
[he proposal was the Administra- 
n’s first for school construction since 
At that time, the President un- 
successfully asked for $1,300,000,000 to 
be spent a four-year period for 
school with matching 


grants required of the states. Another 


ove! 


construction, 


$750,000,000 was requested for loans. 
Under the new program, the Federal 
annually 


would advance 


required by 


yovernment 
half the funds 
school districts to pay the principal and 
(debt 
districts to finance 


nee dy 


interest charges service) on 
bonds issued by the 
school construction,” if the individual 
state paid the other half. 

Thus, local school authorities with a 
proved need for new facilities would 
be able to float a bond issue to finance 
construction even if they lacked funds 
tor repayment 

The states 


determine 


with Federal approval, 


would needy districts and 


establish standards of “reasonable tax 
effort.” If any 
30-vear life of the 
community’s tax resources should rise, 
the Federal-state would be 
reduced or discontinued. 

Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who an- 
nounced the program, said that the bill 
could help finance the construction of 
75,000 classrooms. This, he said, would 
make a “substantial reduction” in the 
present shortage of 140,000 classrooms. 

The Administration program immedi- 
ately drew fire from Sen. James E. 
Murray (D-Mont.) who charged that 
it was “designed not to help education 
but to help banking.” 


time during the 25- to 


school bonds the 


advances 


NASSP 


CONVENTION REPORT 


Jules Schick Photo 


Looking over the program of the Philadelphia convention of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals are, L-R: Paul Elicker, retiring execu- 
tive secretary; Cliff Robinson, new president; and Ellsworth Tompkins, new 


secretary-designate of NASSP. 


| pry ADELPHIA—The present standard 


of a 25 or 30-to-1 student-teacher 
ratio must be abandoned. In its place 
must come more flexible teaching ar- 
rangements ranging from groups of 100, 
for some purposes, to discussion groups 
of 10 or 15, and right on down to in- 
dividual supervised study. 

So says the NASSP’s Commission on 
Experimental Study of Staff Utilization 
in the Secondary School, in a dramatic 
new report, Images of the Future, un- 
veiled at the NASSP convention here 
this month. 

The report also backs merit pay for 
teachers, the use of electronic and 
mechanical aids such as television and 
tape recorders, and new changes in 
school design and construction to allow 
variable-size group instruction. 

The Commission of 11 Educators, di- 
rected by Professor J. Lloyd Trump of 
the Univ. of Illinois, was appointed by 
the NASSP. Financed by the Ford 
Foundation, the Commission has Lloyd 
Michael, Evanston Twp., H.S., chairman. 


More than 5,000 principals attended meeting. 


Unless teaching methods and school 
organization are changed greatly with- 
in the next decade, Trump told the 
NASSP, large amounts of state and Fed- 
eral funds appropriated to advance the 
quality of American education may be 
largely wasted. “It makes no sense to 
spend money just for more of the same 
thing we have already.” 

Herc is how the Commission envisions 
“the secondary school of the future”: 

A 400-student school would not have 
a staff of 16 teachers at $5,500 an- 
nually. Instead it would have five 
“teacher specialists” at $8,000 a year 
and five general teachers at $5,500, 
plus instruction assistants, clerks, and 
general aides. 

Working conditions in future schools 
would be much different. Today’s 
teacher works 48 hours a week, with 
26 or 27 of these hours in classes, five 
classes a day, five days a week— 
plus stucy-hall supervision. The future 
teacher specialist would average only 
18 hours a week with student groups. 
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Springtime Is Book Bazaar Time! 


HOW WOULD YOU like to promote 
reading (and what teacher doesn’t?)-— 
give your pupils a chance to use crea- 
tive skills in art and drama, and make 
some money for your pet school project 
—all at the same time? 

How to do it? Hold a Book Bazaar! 
Even if you've never held a Book Ba- 
zaar before, you can set one up easily 
this spring with a Book Bazaar kit. 

For $2 you get a kit containing: a 
manual, “Make Sales Soar at School 
Book Bazaars,” a radio-assembly script 
called “Adventures in Bookland” by 
educator Florence Liss, a wall display 
poster, recommended book lists, a bro- 
chure on how to choose encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, a list of dealers sup- 
plying Book Bazaars, a supply of book 
jackets, and large colorful letters spell- 
ing out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. 

You'll be all ready to go! Then you 


can start tapping the creative abilities 
of your class. What kinds of displays 
should be set up for a Book Bazaar? 
Should the class write its own play 
about famous books? What about de- 
signing costumes of favorite book char- 
acters? Making dolls? Pictures? 

Begin planning your spring Book Ba- 
zaar right now—by ordering your kit 
today. In the coupon below, you may 
either check off the Book Bazaar kit or 
—if you already have purchased some of 
the kit materials—you can order indi- 
vidual book jackets, posters, scripts, etc. 

Scholastic Teacher and the cooper- 
ating book publishers are again offering 
ten FREE CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 
of 25 books each to sponsors turning in 
the best reports of their Book Bazaars. 
The easy-to-fill report form is in the 
manual. Accompany it with newspaper 
clippings or pictures of your bazaar. 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


—____Copy of the manual @ 50¢ 


—____Copy of “Adventures in Bookland 
—____Copy of “The 64-Book Question,’ 


Signed 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $___ 
——___Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp. manual, the new 

script, “Adventures in Bookland,” etc. 
—____Packet of 50 new book jackets @ $1.00. 


_Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display @ 50¢. 
—_____Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 25¢. 


TV assembly script @ 25¢. 

—______Copy of “Quiz Business,” radio-assembly script @ 25¢. 

—_____Copy of “When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 25¢. 

____Copy of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias and dictionaries @ 10¢. 


 f 


@ $2.00. 


assembly script @ 25¢. 





Title 





School 





City 


State 





Please accompany orders with check or money order. 
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Of these, 9.5 would be for large-group 
instruction and 8.5 for small-group 
teaching. Future teachers would utilize 
two mornings a week for planning and 
preparing instruction. 

General teachers would deal prin- 
cipally with small 10- to 15-student dis- 
cussion groups. Teachers and instruc- 
tional aides would counsel individual 
students. 

In the future school staff, the Com- 
mission stated, salary policies would be 
based on what staff members do and 
how well they do it. Today, merit pro- 
posals are based on the assumption that 
“all teachers do about the same things 

only some do them better.” This idea 
would be abandoned in favor of the 
concept of professional salaries for pro- 
fessional services. 

Along with that development would 
come heavy emphasis on _ superior 
teaching. Professional standards would 
be raised by improving selection meth- 
ods. Many future teachers would start 
as instructional aides while they them- 
selves are still in secondary school. 

Physically, the school of the future 
would be designed around the needs 
of the proposed variable-size group in- 
struction. Since the “unit of instruction” 
would be the individual rather than 
the “class,” architects would be called 
upon for designs that would permit 
more multiple uses of space. “The class 
of 25 to 35 will have no regular place 
in the school of tomorrow,” the report 
predicts. “Such a class is too small for 
the type of instruction best given to 
large groups. It kills teachers with rep- 
etition. It is too large for effective study 
and discussion.” 

Designers should plan for 100 per 
cent use and also provide for division of 
such facilities as auditoriums and cafe- 
terias to allow for large and small 
groups, the Commission suggests. Con- 
ventional study halls would be replaced 
by electronically equipped “study- 
resource” rooms. Sound and visual aid 
material would be “piped” to meeting 
rooms from a central studio. Net result 
may be that less floor space would be 
required per student than at present. 

Copies of the report Images of the Fu- 
ture, containing detailed outlines of the 
new school plan and suggestions for lo- 
cal school groups, are available without 
charge. Write to Commission on the Ex- 
perimental Study of Staff Utilization in 
the Secondary School, 200 Gregory 
Hall, Urbana, III. 


NAASP Speakers 


Senator Hubert Humphrey (D- 
Minn.), back from his well-publicized 
trip to the Soviet Union, said that Rus- 
sian education was “trained down to 
hard muscle.” America, he said, should 
“take off a little fat.” He called for 
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16,000 Federal college scholarships each 
vear—about two for every high school 
graduating class in the country. Mused 
the Senator: “This won’t cost as much as 
one of those missiles that fizzle.” 

But George Bereday (Teachers Col- 
lege), looked at U.S. education from 
an entirely different viewpoint. The 
American school system, said Bereday, 
has three “equalitarian functions.” He 
described these as (1) equality of op- 
portunity, (2) reduction of social dis- 
tance, and (3) “multiplicity of achieve- 
ment profiles.” Every student, he pointed 
out, can be successful at something. 
“Have a high I.Q.? You go into the col- 
lege preparatory course. Have an athlet- 
ic build? You can go into football. Have 
nice legs? You can be a drum major- 
ette. We have something for everyone.” 

Bereday said that even the simplest 
jobs were getting more and more com- 
plex in an ever-changing world of tech- 
nology. “Yesterday’s garbage man,” he 
pointed out, “is today’s sanitary engi- 
neer. And yesterday’s waitress—with a 
six-week charm course and a pretty 
uniform—is today’s airline stewardess.” 
As an anonymous New York cab driver 
told Bereday: “These days, either you 
have to have an education or else you 
have to live by your wits.” 

Arno Jewett, U.S. Office of Education 
gave enthusiastic approval to paper- 
backed books. As part of their reading 
program, he said, schools with small 
budgets should have on hand a large 
variety of such books for student use. 

William C. Kvaraceus, director of the 
NEA’s delinquency project, drew up a 
list of characteristics to identify poten- 
tial delinquents—especially at the junior 
high level. Such youngsters use “ain't,” 
are “sharply dressed” (“hip” and 
“jazzy”), have low scholastic perform- 
ance, have no respect for public prop- 
erty, and their orientation is on “being” 
rather than “becoming.” Besides—their 
male kin are tattooed. (Kvaraceus didn’t 
say how teachers were expected to find 
all this out. ) 

Lloyd Michael, superintendent of 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H.S., narrated a 
skillful, professional presentation of how 
modern audio-visual teaching aids work. 
Michael demonstrated the use of such 
A-V tools as video tape, films, 2x2 slides, 
automatic slide projector, tape recorder, 
records, and the overhead projector. 


New Officers 


Executive Secretary Paul E. Elicker an- 
nounced that he planned to retire this 
year. The new secretary-designate will 
be Ellsworth Tompkins, who has been 
NASSP associate secretary for admin- 
istrative services. 

New NASSP president is Cliff 
Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Eugene (Ore.) Public Schools; first 





vice-president is James E. Nancarrow, 
Principal, Upper Darby (Pa.) Senior 
H.S.; second vice-president is James 
D. Logsdon, superintendent-principal 
Thornton Twp. H.S. and Junior College, 
Harvey, Ill. New executive committee- 
man is Samuel Graves, Wellesley H.S., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

One resolution was passed by the 
NASSP business session. It called upon 
school principals and staff to refrain 
from issuing lists of pupils’ names to out- 
side persons, agencies, or organizations. 
Such lists, said the resolution, subject 
students to possible “exploitation and 
questionable solicitations.” 
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Judging Your School 


A report on quality in public educa- 
tion, offering valuable insight into how 
to judge school standards, has been is- 
sued by the influential Educational Pol 
icies Commission. 

Co-sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Asso 


ciation of School Administrators, the 
20-member EPC comprises a_ cross- 


section of school administrators, teach- 
ers, and university personnel. 
Although there “is no simple test of 
quality,” notes EPC chairman Virgil M. 
Hancher (president of the State Univ. of 


We’// give you nine reasons 


for buying Audiotape: 


1. Excellent response at high and low frequencies. 
2. Exceptionally low background noise, through 


better dispersion of f 


~ 


iner oxide particles. 


Increased output and reduced distortion because 


the oxides are magnetically oriented. 


> 


Unequaled uniformity of output—guaranteed 


not to exceed + % db within a reel. 


Continuous monitoring in production for output, 


uniformity and freedom from distortion. 


. No oxide rub-off because an improved drier-type 


formula prevents it, even on dirty heads. 


on 


. The C-slot reel—fastest-threading reel ever developed. 
. Smooth, quiet tape travel—even under hot, humid 


conditions—because of a special moisture-repellent binder. 


. Exceptionally low surface friction—reduces wear on heads. 


For even more reasons—see your Audiotape dealer today 












Manufactured by AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Before | buy ANYTHING, 
I've got to have a reason, so... 


whats so good 
about Audiotape? 
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“there are certain essentials 
without which quality cannot be ob- 
tained.” 

Among these, the report says: 
>The minimum per-pupil current ex- 
penditures in an adequate school dis- 
trict should be 12 per cent of a begin- 
ning teacher’s salary. 
>The Bachelor of Arts degree should 
be the minimum qualification for a pub- 
lic school teacher. 
mThe starting salary for a_ teacher 
should be competitive with the salary 
locally offered by industry to a college 
graduate. 
>The beginning teacher should expect 
to “at least double his starting salary by 
successive raises, within ten years, with 
increments beyond that period.” 
Good elementary schools have, in ad- 
dition to the teaching staff, “a full-time 
principal, a full-time counselor, a full- 
time librarian, a full-time remedial 
teacher of the basic skills, and a full- 
time secretary.” 
>The elementary school curriculum 
should “emphasize reading, writing, 
arithmetic, speaking and listening—the 
basic skills of the civilized person and 
the foundation of further intellectual 
growth.” Also, it should seek to “de- 
velop initiative and to promote concern 
for accuracy, reasoning progress and 
beauty.” 
>The recommended minimum size for 
a four-year high school is 500 pupils; 
and for a three-year high school, 350 


lowa), 


pupils. 
There should be advanced courses 
in mathematics, biology, chemistry, 


physics, geology, astronomy, music, art, 
literature, creative writing, history, ge- 
ography, sociology and world affairs. At 
least one modern foreign language 
should be offered (for) no less than a 
three-year sequence. 

Copies of the report, entitled An Es- 
say on Quality in Public Education, can 
be obtained from the NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6,D.C.(35 cents). 


In Brief 


PWho are the men and women-—living 
today—who are most admired by Ameri- 
cans? Checking public esteem, the Gal- 
lup Poll found this top ten among the 
men (in order of frequency of mention): 
Pres. Eisenhower, Sir Winston Churchill, 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Rev. Billy Gra- 
ham, former President Truman, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Vice-Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon, Dr. Jonas Salk, Bernard 
Baruch, and Arkansas Gov. Orval Fau- 
bus. Among most admired women, the 
choices ran (also in order): Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Queen Elizabeth, Mrs. 
Clare Booth Luce, Mrs. Mamie Eisen- 
hower, Miss Helen Keller, Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, Princess Grace, Miss Marian 
Anderson, Princess Margaret and song- 


Dinah Shore. A_ recent Junior 
Scholastic poll on the “greatest living 
American” listed President Eisenhower, 
Jonas Salk, Elvis Presley, Ricky Nelson, 
Pat Boone, Dick Clark, Wernher von 
Braun, John Foster Dulles, Walt Disney, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presidents 
Hoover and Truman, Adlai Stevenson, 
Charles Lindbergh, Marian Anderson, 
Frank Laubach, Helen Keller, Admiral 
Rickover, and Billy Graham. 


stress 


P High above Cayuga’s waters, the “Red- 
men” are still battling the railroad. But 
unlike western days of old, the fight 
this time is to keep the railroad from 
going, not coming. Opponents in the 
dispute are the Big Red of Cornell Uni- 
versity, supported by neighbor Ithaca 
College, and the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road. Seems that the railroad wants 
to drop all mainline passenger service 
and this, college officials say, would vir- 
tually isolate Ithaca, N.Y., site of the 
two institutions. 


Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards 
judge Meyer Berger of “The New York 
Times,” widely beloved as the “news- 
paperman’s newspaperman,” died this 
month at the age of 60. His obituary in 
the Feb. 9 “Times” should be must read- 
ing for journalism teachers. The “obit” 
—usually a dry-as-dust chore of neo- 
phytes on a newspaper rewrite desk—is 
here transformed into a colorful, dra- 
matic profile in the tradition of William 
Allen White’s “Mary White.” 


>Another former Writing Awards judge, 
poet Frances Frost, died of cancer in 
New York Feb. 11. She was author of 
poems and stories for children. 


The Book-of-the-Month Club has es- 
tablished an annual award in memory of 
writer Dorothy Canfield Fisher who died 
last November. It will consist of a col- 
lection of books, worth $5,000, and will 
be given to “libraries in small communi- 
ties, where it is usually not easy to... 
equip a library properly.” 


PWith their state government 
fronted by a deepening financial crisis, 
faculty and staff members at the Univ. 
of Michigan and Michigan State Univ. 
recently faced the prospect of “payless 
pay days.” But the situation was averted 
—at least for the present—when a num- 
ber of the state’s leading corporations 
heeded the plea of Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams and made advance payments 
on their 1959 taxes. General Motors, 
alone, advanced $13,000,000. 


con- 


>Teachers of the three top winners of 
the Royal Typewriter Company’s stu- 
dent essay contest will win $25 Savings 
Bonds. March 16 is deadline for con- 
test: “What Being a Good American 
Means to Me.” Full details in Jan. 16 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Prac- 
tical English, and Junior Scholastic. 
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The Play’s the Thing 


“SP HE PLAY’S the thing,” said Ham- 

let, but we still have the problem 
of finding the right play for study or 
presentation. thousands of 
long and short plays of every descrip- 
tion in single volumes, in collections by 
authors, and in anthologies. What we 
shall try in this article is to suggest 
the most valuable sources of information 


There are 


ibout plays, and ways in which these 
sources can be best used. Knowing the 
right sources of information will save 
much time and effort and Jead to better 
selection 
Short Plays 

The most complete listing of one-act 
plays is found in An Index to One-Act 
Plays by Hannah Logasa and Winifred 
Ver Nov (Boston: F. W. Faxon, 1924). 
There have since appeared four supple- 
ments, listing a total of over 25,000 one- 
act plays published since 1900. Each 


Joseph Mersand is chairman of the 
English Department, Jamaica (N.Y.) 


High School. He is also president of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English 





“Mom, I’m in the Easter play!” 











“Hey, good for him! 
Count us in.” 


“Look. | got the part 
of the Easter bunny!”’ 





By JOSEPH MERSAND 


volume is arranged as follows: Titles, 
authors, subjects, collections. Thus, if 
you know the title of a play and want 
some information about the number of 
characters, the setting, author, or pub- 
lisher, you consult the title index. If 
you know only the author of a short 
play, but wish more information, you 
consult the author index. The subject 
index is especially helpful for certain 
occasions (Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Washington’s Birthday, etc.). 

There are other source books for 
short plays which give greater details 
about the contests. Guide to Play Se- 
lection, Second Edition edited by the 
Committee on Playlist of the National 
Council of Teachers of English (Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1958) lists over 400 
short plays with detailed summaries, 
casts of characters, settings, time of 
playing, and royalties. In addition the 
Guide has 536 anthologies many of 
which contain short plays. If you wish 
to know in which collection any short 
play you wish to produce is found con- 
sult the “Index to Play” and you will 
find numbers referring to collections in 


STARRING ROLE 











“That's right, Mother, the 
part of the Easter bunny. 


which your play can be found. Thus 
Eugene O’Neill’s Where the Cross Is 
Made is indicated in eight different col- 
lections, as well as summarized on page 
83 of this volume. 

There are other guides to the selec- 
tion of short plays that are also useful 
but not easily accessible except in libra- 
ries. They are listed below: 

Frank Shay. One Thousand and One 
Plays for The Little Theatre, Cincinnati: 
Stewart Kidd, 1923. 

Gertrude E. Johnson. Choosing a 
Play, New York: Century, 1920, pp. 
123-162. 

Robert W. Ensley. A Directory of 
Plays for All-Female Casts, Cincinnati: 
National Thespian Society, 1944. 

Erna Kruckmeyer. Play Lists for High 
School Production, American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association. 

Katharine Anne Ommanney, Chair- 
man, Report of The Play List Commit- 
tee, Plays for Production in High School. 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. 

Plays for Male Characters, New York: 

(Continued on page 13-T) 








“Oh, how nice! Of course 
Tom and | will be there.” 


Don’t forget to be there.” 





“The boss is bringing his friend 
from the TV studio to catch his part.’’ 





Look Magazine 
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The Four-Diploma Plan 


How Indianapolis is meeting the problem of “education for all’ 


By HERMAN lL. SHIBLER 
HE FACT that the American public 


school must open its doors to all 
who apply for admission (if they are of 
the proper chronological age and _ of 
sufficient mental ability to profit by 
further instruction) does not mean that 
all students desire, or should pursue, 
the same program of studies. Abilities, 
aptitudes and interests of students vary 
widely. Therefore, high school programs 
must be differentiated, and the diplo- 
mas given for completion of specific 
programs should designate the kind 
of program successfully completed 

Here in Indianapolis, the differen- 
tiated diploma meets this requirement. 

We feel that the school gives its most 
effective instruction when it takes each 
pupil from where he is, educationally, 
and helps him to reach his highest level 
of achievement in the area which best 
meets his interests, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties. It follows that the pupil who 
achieves to the best of his ability in his 
chosen field of endeavor is worthy of 
the respect of his associates and of so- 
ciety regardless of what type of diploma 
he is awarded. 

When the “four-diploma plan” of the 
Indianapolis public high schools went 
into effect this past fall, almost three 
fowths of the entering class of fresh- 
men chose to do more than earn a “gen- 
eral” diploma. This means harder work 
and more of it, and very few elective 
courses for the great majority of the 
pupils. 

The four-diploma plan, developed a 
vear ago, was adopted by the board of 
school commissioners on recommenda- 
tion of the general superintendent of 
education, and promulgated to teachers, 
parents and pupils last spring. It be- 
came effective with pupils who will 
graduate in 1962. 

The choice had to be made by every 
high school freshman by the time he 
entered school in September. Most of 
them made their selection of courses 
last spring after conferences with their 
parents, teachers, and high school coun- 
selors. 


Types of Diplomas 


The general diploma is the tradi- 
tional type of diploma which meets the 
minimum requirements set up by the 
state of Indiana for graduation from 
high school. It requires 16 units (a unit 
is a years work) or 32 semester hours 
credit. 

Now the Indianapolis high schools 


offer three other diplomas: the academic 
college preparatory), the fine and prac- 
tical arts, and the vocational diploma. 
Each of these requires more units for 
graduation than the “general” diploma 
and each requires that the pupil main- 
tain a five honor point (C-plus) average. 
Any pupil who fails to make this aver- 
age will automatically be eligible for 
the general diploma only. 

The academic diploma requires 18 
units of work, the fine and practical arts 
diploma 17, and the vocational diploma 


iY @ 


For the first two diplomas, four years 
of English, two of mathematics, two 
of history, and one of government and 
economics are required. Two years of 
science (twice what the state requires) 
is required for any diploma from an 
Indianapolis public high school. This 
requirement, set up two years ago, 
means one year of biological science 
anc. one year of physical science. 

Every diploma requires the pupil to 
have two “majors” and two “minors.” 
\ major is three units in the same field; 
a minor is two units in the same field. 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO 











ACADEMIC! FINE AND PRACTICAL ARTS! 

Unit Unit 
English’ 4 English’ 4 
Mathematics® 2 Mathematics*® 2 
Science‘ 2 Science* 2 
History* 2 History* 2 
American Government yy American Government 4% 
Economics 4 Economics 4 
Foreign Language* 2 Phys. Ed., Health and Safety 1 
Phys. Ed., Health and Safety 1 Special Areas* 3 
Electives 4 Electives 2 
Total 18 Total 17 


Students earning this diploma must have 
a five honor point average. 


*Students earning this diploma must have 
a five honor point average. 





Grade Honor Point Scale 








A = 8 points 
B = _ 6 points 
C+ = 5 POINTS 
C = 4 points 
D = _ 2 points 
F = O points 


% credit subjects receive 4 point value. 


Grade Honor Point Scale 








A = _ 8 points 
B = 6 points 
C+ = 5 POINTS 
C = _ 4 points 
D = 2 points 
F = 0 points 


'Y% credit subjects receive “% point value. 





*This course would constitute strong work 
in composition, grammar and literature. 


*This would include algebra and geometry 
as a minimum. Students preparing for 
engineering must take a third year of 
mathematics. 


‘This would include a biological science 
and physics or chemistry. 


°U. S. and world history. 


"The two units must be in the same lan- 
guage. 





*One unit may be in speech, journalism 
or dramatics. 


*These two units may be selected from 
the following: arithmetic (commercial, 
applied), general mathematics, algebra, 
geometry, and senior mathematics. 


‘This would require a biological science 
and a physical science. 


*U. S. and world history. 


*This work would constitute a major in 
either homemaking, music, art, industrial 
arts, or business education. 
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(For detailed requirements of the 
four types of diplomas, see charts be- 


ee 


lou 





How Freshmen Choose 


The choices of the freshmen pupils 
is to the types of diplomas they wish 
to earn are as follows: academic diplo- 
ma, 37.8 per cent of the class; fine and 
practical arts diploma, 25.7 per cent; 
vocational diploma, 7.9 per cent; gen- 
eral diploma, 28.6 per cent. 

Only two of the eight high schools in 





Indianapolis—Arsenal Technical and 
Harry E, Wood—offer the vocational 
diploma. At Tech, which is a large com- 
t prehensive high school with heavy 
emphasis on vocational work (21 two- 


leading to certificates) 
almost as many pupils chose the col- 
diploma (24.5. per 


veal courses 


lege preparatory 





cent) as the vocational diploma (26.1 
per cent). The fine and practical arts 
diploma was chosen by 27.6 per cent 
of Tech’s pupils and the general diplo- 
ma by 21.8 per cent. The percentage 
of pupils at Tech choosing the general 
diploma is only 6.8 per cent below the 
city-wide percentages of choices for this 
type of diploma. 

Thomas Carr Howe, Broad Ripple, 
and Shortridge have the highest per- 
centages of pupils choosing the aca- 
demic diploma, in the order named— 
59.9 per cent; 59 per cent, and 56 per 
cent. Each of these schools traditionally 
sends from 60 per cent to 70 per cent 
of its pupils to college. 

In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that any of the four diplo- 
mas will meet the requirements for 
entrance into certain colleges or uni- 


DIFFERENTIATED DIPLOMAS 





VOCATIONAL! GENERAL! 

| Unit Unit 
| English 3 English 3 
Mathematics 2 Mathematics 1 
Science* 2 Science® 2 
| History" 1 History® 1 
American Government iy American Government iy 
Economics \Y, Economics Y 
Phys. Ed., Health and Safety i Phys. Ed., Health and Safety 1 
Electives 7 Electives* 7 
Total 7 Total 16 


‘For graduates of high schools offering 
complete vocational programs. Students 
earning this diploma must have a five 
honor point average. 





Grade Honor Point Scale 








A = _ 8 points 
B = 6 points 
C+ = 5 POINTS 
© = 4 points 
D = _ 2 points 
F = 0 points 


Y credit subjects receive “% point value. 





"This would require a biological science 
and a physical science. 


| *U. S. history. 





‘This is approximately the State require- 
ment. The State requires one unit in 
science. 


"This would require a biological science 
and a physical science. 


*U. S. history. 


‘A student must earn two majors and two 
minors. 





A diploma received by the student 
completing any one of the above 
programs will have inscribed upon 
it the name of the program pursued. 
For example ACADEMIC, FINE 
AND PRACTICAL ARTS, 
VOCATIONAL or GENERAL. 





Dr. Herman Shib- 
ler has been General 
Superintendent of 
Education for the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Public Schools since 
1950. A school exec- 


utive for 37 years, 





he previously headed 


Courtesy School Executive 


Dr. Shibler 


school systems in 


Ohio and Michigan. 





versities, but students wishing to take 
college entrance examinations must take 
the college preparatory course and add 
certain units in science, mathematics, 
and foreign language. It is pointed out 
to pupils that requirements for the aca- 
demic diploma are only minimum re- 
quirements for preparation for college 
and that the pupil who makes only a 
C-plus average would have no chance 
for scholarships or grants-in-aid. It is 
recommended that students preparing 
for engineering take a third year of 
mathematics. 

In order to make the four-diploma 
plan operate successfully, a continuous 
program of guidance and counseling, 
starting at the seventh grade level, is 
maintained. 


Plan Is Flexible 


Pupils who meet the requirements for 
the fine and practical arts diploma must 
earn three majors and two minors. 
The majors must be in English, social 
science, and three units in either art, 
business education, homemaking, indus- 
trial arts, or music. The two units in 
mathematics and two units in science 
will satisfy the requirements for two 
minors. With careful planning a stu- 
dent may prepare for college entrance 
and also qualify for this diploma. Work 
in the special area subjects should be 
started during the first semester of high 
school. 

The four-diploma plan is flexible 
enough to permit a student to change 
from one type of program to another 
as late as the junior year. All courses 
will keep the student eligible for state 
college entrance, but those not enrolling 
for college preparatory work may find 
it necessary to take additional studies to 
meet the requirements of certain pri 
vate schools. 

In the awarding of diplomas at com- 
mencement exercises, or in any public 
ceremony, no special recognition will 
be given pupils in any manner that 
would distinguish pupils receiving one 
type of diploma from those receiving 
another type of diploma. The type of 
diploma received by the pupil shall not 
be printed on the commencement pro- 
gram, but it will be printed on the 
diploma itself. 
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%& TEACHING GUIDE FOR SPECIAL SECTION ON 


* 
rm Cong ress at Work AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 


In addition to our regular weekly 
features, this issue includes a special 
section, Congress at Work, pp. 7-30 
This section is a student’s guide to the 
role of Congress in our Government. 
World News in Review appears on pp. 
32-34; Science in the News, p. 35; 
Historic Breakthroughs in Science, pp. 
36-37; Good Citizens, p. 38; sports, 
TV-radio, Ask Gay Head, How Would 
You Solve It?, etc., 
39. 


beginning on p. 


How to Use “Congress at Work” 


Have students turn to page 7 for a 
quick look at the table of contents of 
Congress at Work. Classes in Civics, 
Citizenship, and American History will 
note that the contents both parallel and 
supplement the unit on Government in 
the regular course of study, 

Give students about five minutes to 
leaf through the pages of this special 
section. As you work along with the 
class, indicate those articles that 
plan to assign for supplementary read 
ing, those that students can read on 
their own, and those that you plan to 
take up in class now. This Teaching 
Guide provides brief summaries of the 
articles, with suggestions for their use 
in class. The workbook for 
at Work will be found on page 31. 


vou 


Congress 


CONGRESS AND OUR CONSTITU- 
TIONAL SYSTEM (pp. 8-9) 


What “checks” does Congress have 
on the powers of the President? How 
can the President “check” the powers 
of Congress? The answers to these ques- 
tions and others frequently asked about 
Congress, the President and the Courts 
system of separation of 


—under our 


powers—are presented here. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is meant by saying that our 
Government operates under a system of 
“separation of powers”? 

2. In what ways can Congress check 
the powers of the President? 

3. What is saving that 
Congress controls the “purse strings” 
of the How this 
limit the powers of the President? 


meant by 


Government? can 


Things to Do 


1. Assign students to search in 
newspapers for examples of our system 
of separation of powers in action. 


2. Make a list of terms on the black- 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


board to anticipate student language 
difficulties: Federal Government, legis- 
lature, republic, checks and balances, 
bicameral legislature, etc. The 
giossary on p. 30 will help students un- 


veto, 


derstand these terms. 

3. Bring a copy of the Constitution 
to class to be handy for reference, if 
needed. 


HOW CONGRESS IS ORGANIZED 
(pp. 10-11) 


Here are basic 
ganization of Congress. 


facts about the or- 


Discussion Questions 


|. Why do we have two Houses of 
Congress? 

2. Why did the Founding Fathers 
give each state two Senators regardless 
of size and population? 

3. What qualifications do you think 
our Representatives should have other 
than age, citizenship, and residence re- 
quirements? Why? 

4. When a Congressman votes on a 
proposed bill, should his vote reflect his 
that of the 
district he represents? How can a Con- 


own thinking or state or 


gressman know what “his people” are 
thinking? 

5. What is meant by “Congressional 
immunity’? Why do you suppose this 


privilege was granted to Congressmen? 


Things to Do 


1. Assign students to learn the names 
of their Senators and Representatives. 
Have them turn to pages 28-29 for a 
listing of names in the 86th Congress. 

2. Have any of your students visited 
Washington, D. C.? Ask them to tell 


the class about their experiences, 


COMMITTEES AT WORK (pp. 12-13) 

This is a two-page article describing 
the committee system in Congress and 
the work of specific committees. 


Discussion Questions 
1. How 


school club? 


vou are members 


How 
have been a member of a committee? 
(Raised hands.) Will you tell your class 
important to 


many of 


of a many of you 


why club committees are 
the smooth running of a club? 

2. At the beginning of each session 
of Congress, thousands of new bills are 
introduced. Why does Congress need a 
committee system if it is to function 
efficiently? 

3. How do you explain the fact that 


relatively few of these bills reach the 
Hoor of the House for a vote by all 
the members? What happened to the 
rest of the bills? What is meant by 
saving that “a bill was killed in com 
mittee”? “pigeonholed”? 

4. Why is the Rules Committee 
called the “traffic cop” of the House? 
Why does this make it the most im- 
portant committee of the House? 

5. What makes the Ways and Means 
Committee one of the most important 
committees of the House? 

6. How do the special investigating 


committees of Congress act as “Con- 


gressional watch-dogs”? 


LOBBIES (p. 14) 


Most lobbyists work for large organ- 
izations, representing groups such as 
farmers, labor unions, businessmen, 
etc. They exert “pressure” on our Con- 
gressmen to pass or defeat bills. There 
are lobbies for or against nearly every- 
thing. The Lobbying Act of 1946 re- 
quires the registration of all organized 
groups and their agents who seek to 


influence legislation. 


HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW 

(pp. 15-17) 

Here is the process by which a bill 
becomes a law presented step-by-step 
in pictures with an explanatory text. 


Procedure 


1. Anticipate student difficulties with 
the language of lawmaking by listing 
the following terms on the board and 
calling for their explanation: veto, 
overriding a veto, House Calendar, fili- 
buster, cloture rule, pocket veto, Con- 
ference Committee, killing a bill in 
committee. 

2. You could take up for class con- 
sideration proposed legislation now be- 
fore Congress. Choose a bill which is 
a “live issue” and will provoke class 
discussion. As an assignment, students 
can write a letter to a Congressman in 
which they express their opinions on 
the proposed legislation. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

(p. 18) 

The Congressional Record is a record 
of what is said in Congress and also 
of much that isn’t. 

Things to Do 
If your school library has a copy of 


the Congressional Record available, 


page 9-T 
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CHEVY’S GAME FOR ANY THING —Packing into a wilderness or out for a day on the 


practice range—this one fits your picture dead center. It’s your kind of car: long on perform- 


ance, easy on the gas, spacious, ultra-smooth riding. As beautifully efficient as a hunting arrow! 


Fun is where you find it—and finding it 
was never more fun! For here’s a car that 
combines a practical slant on life with a 
zestful flair for adventuring. There’s a 
wonderful way of passing by gasoline 
stops. And a bright new finish that you 
don’t have to wax or polish for as long as 
three years. And spacious areas of visi- 


bility that open up a whole new way of 


looking at the world. 


‘,: 
une 


The fun is in the going in this Biscayne 4-Door Sedan 


‘59 CHEVROLET— 


The car that leads your kind of life! 


In short, this is a car uniquely fitted to 


your kind of life. A car that puts plenty of 


room between you and the road, to keep 
the going smooth and level even when you 
leave the roadway. A car with crisp, sensi- 


tive response and a new feel of sureness on 


back-country trails as well as turnpikes. A 
car with the very look of adventure. 

Best of all, there’s sure to be a Chevy 
to suit your fancy. And whether your 
pleasure takes the shape of a Biscayne 
like the one up above, or an Impala Sport 
Sedan, you'll find it as logical to own as 
to love. Drop in at your Chevrolet dealer’s 
soon! . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 











3 STYLE ALL OCCASION 


21 beautiful, scalloped 
cards in slim, tiny tall 
and regular sizes—plus 
gorgeous large picture 
suitable for framing 


DELUXE EVERYDAY 
GIFT WRAPPING 
ENSEMBLE 
20 large, lovely, 
colorful sheets 
plus seals, tags 


KIDDIES’ 
EVERYDAY 

GIFT WRAPPING 
ENSEMBLE 

16 big sheets 


seals & tags Bennet Of Bund o> 


> Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
we 


Ua 
2" 45 anvranscn TH 


DELUXE ALL OCCASION 
ASSORTMENT 

§ Cards-richly 

th fol 


iS YOURS 


for selling only 100 boxes 
of these All Occasion 


3 STYLE HUMOROUS 
ASSORTMENT 
21 laugh-provoking 


all occasion cards 
in 3 different sizes 


Greeting Card Assortments. 
Just mail coupon below 
today and free samples of 
personalized stationery 

— plus leading boxes on 
approval will be sent you 
for your inspection. 


Send coupon now. 


SINCERELY 
YOURS 
STATIONERY 





NOTES ENSEMBLE 


Last year some folks who sold less than 100 boxes Sorgen 


made only $25 to $50, while others made $150- 
$250-$500 and more selling our entire line of greet- 
ing cards. Many church groups and organizations 
did this too. Everybody buys All Occasion cards 
and stationery. No experience necessary. 








BOYS! GIRLS! Read How Easy It Is To Make Money : 


Sold 143 Boxes 


| have been selling your cards for 

1 week now ond hove sold 143 
boxes. | must soy they surely sell 
themselves. | also hove orders for 
stationery, etc., coming up.” 


Terry Cashio, La. 


CHEERFUL CARD COMPANY, Dept. 97, White Plains, New York 


Service Is Fine 


“| have sold your cards for only o 
yeor ond it is wonderful how you've 
kept your service so high and prices 
so low. Your many selections cover 
everyone's taste. Although | live in 
@ small town, through relatives and 
friends the profits are unlimited in 
selling your cards. Keep up the good 


k. 
bw: Garrie Stevens, N. Y. 


r== Mail This Coupon Today ==4 

ICHEERFUL CARD COMPANY, Dept. 97 i 

| White Plains, New York 

j Please rush me free samples of personalized stationery, § 
plus leading boxes on approval for 30 day free trial 

gand full details of your easy money making plan. 


[Name 
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I city 
If writing for an organi- 


zation, give its name 
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Rings from left to right: ~ MIAMI Ring $675. Also 225 and 450. Wedding Ring —~ 
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Ring 12.50 ~ OLYMPIC Ring $150. Wedding Ring 75. All rings available in yellow of Wi 
gold. Prices include Federal Tax. Rings enlarged fo show details®Trade-mark registerer 


iy A. H. POND CO.. INC.—PRODUCERS G@EKEEPSAK 


D STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS “2 - 


Radiantly beautiful 


... forever 


The diamond rings you choose for your 
engagement and wedding have a special 
meaning — a foreverness. For these are sym- 
bols of your love, chosen but once—cher- 


ished forever 


When you select Keepsake Diamond 
Rings, yours is the perfect symbol of love. 
For Keepsake is the engagement ring with 
the perfect center diamond—flawless, with 
fine color and magnificent cut. Only a 
diamond of this superlative quality can 
reflect full brilliance and beauty . . . and 
give you that wonderful feeling of pride 
and satisfaction always. 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers — only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each 
permanently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection. From $100 to .$10,000. 


Dating is really fun . .. when you know 
THE ART OF DATING 
by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall 


An expert guide to happy, successful dating to 
make your teens the best years of your life. This 
fact-filled book is written by Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, famous author and counselor. Regularly 
$2.50 in hard cover, this book is yours in the 
exclusive Keepsake edition for only 50¢ at any 
Keepsake-Starfire Jeweler’s store. If dealer is not 
listed in yellow pages of telephone book, write 
to Keepsake Diamond Rings, Syracuse 2, N.Y., for 
his name. Do not send money, please 


Gown by Pandora 
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New medicated acne stick 





nips blemishes 
in the bud 





Acts fast to stop pimples from“*blooming’” and 
spreading ...conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


Never again need you watch helplessly 
while a small blemish grows into a big ugly 
pimple. Fer now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry 
blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick 
that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. 


Today’s most effective treatment 
for pimples 
From the very first time you dab it on, 
Sentor does more to help heal pimples than 
any other pene you could buy before. 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- 
ishes just seem to melt away. 

Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab 
with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- 
nal odor. 

Ask your own doctor. He knows this new 
greaseless formula is so effective and so 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick — 
you'll be so glad you did. 







Sentor is perfect for boys and girls. No 
perfumed odor. Greaseless. Won't show. 


HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
WAYS TO HELP HEAL 
PIMPLES ... TO PREVENT 
BLOOMING, SPREADING 
..- EVEN SCARRING 


1. Melts blemishes away — pene- 
trates to dissolve “sick” blemish 
tissue. 


2. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
oil that blemishes thrive on. 


3. Helps prevent scarring—helps 
heal tissue before permanent 
scarring begins. 


4. Combats re-infection—combats 
the bacteria that make blemishes 
grow and spread. 


SKIN-TONED—CONCEALS 
WHILE IT HELPS HEAL 









ce crceecese Lr teeeee 


ONLY 


$150 


BOFED. TAX 


Also available in Canada 


Dunbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 








Today—SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR has the sharpest blades ever... yet it's 




















SO SAFE YOU CAN la 
‘ 
- 
¢ 
4 
SHAVE IN THE SHOWER! 7 
7 
- ‘ 
: 
> 
SCIENTIFICALLY > 
4 

DESIGNED ‘ 
for triple-safe, close-up shaves! ; 
; 
{ 
: 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
' 

tpn, i NO MORE CUTS BECAUSE 
OF A LOOSE BLADE } 
Schick automatically locks blade at exact angle | 
for safer shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend. | 
' 





BLADE CORNERS SHIELDED IN 
SLIM STREAMLINED HEAD 


No sharp points unprotected. Other razors have 
exposed blade corners which can nick. 


THIS 





HANDLE GROOVED CROSS-WISE 
FOR FIRM, POSITIVE GRIP a 


Won't slip in wet, soapy hands.Compare Schick’s 
safe, modern grip with old-fashioned razors. 








SCHICK SS 


SAFETY RAZOR WITH BLADES 
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Congress and 


Our Constitutional 


Congress has broad legislative powers—subject to the restraints of checks and balances 


a“ E, the people of the United 
States...” 

These are the opening words of our 
Constitution, and they sound the key- 
note for the American system of gov- 
ernment. They also lead into the first 
article of the Constitution. There it is 
stated that “All legislative powers. . . 
shall be vested in a Congress . . . which 
shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives.” 

Of the three branches of the Federal 
Government, Congress is the only one 
elected directly by the people. (The 
President is chosen by the Electoral 
College, following the election of elec- 
tors by popular vote in each state. 
Members of the Supreme Court are 
appointed by the President.) 

Even its severest critics admit that 
Congress has one primary virtue: it 
represents the people. Through the 
power of the ballot, the people control 


Congress and their Congressmen. This 
popular control is guaranteed in the 
U. S. Constitution. 

Voters help elect two Senators (to 
represent their state) and a Represen- 
tative (to represent their Congressional 
district). It is the duty of every citizen, 
therefore, to know his Congress and 
how it operates. 

Here are basic facts about your Con- 
gress and its role in our Federal Gov- 
ernment: 


1. Why is our government called a 
federal republic? 


The word “republic” comes from the 
Latin words res (thing, affair) and 
publica (public)—in other words, a 
matter concerning all the people. 

A republic may therefore be defined 
as a state in which the power is held 
by the people, who elect representa- 
tives to manage their affairs. 
























To raise armies and maintain a navy 


Personal Rights 
Superior to either National 
or State Power 
Freedom of religion, speech, press 
Freedom from unreasonable search 
Right of trial by jury 
Right to hold property 






Powers of 
Federal Government Powers of 
To regulate commerce Py hace State Government 

To conduct foreign affairs To establish local gover 
To coin money To charter banks as city, county, etc. exes is 
To admit new states To establish courts To protect health of people, e. g. 
[ grant patents and copyrights To encourage factory laws ; 

0 establish a postal service agriculture Laws with respect to the tamily 

To naturalize aliens marriage and divorce 


Powers Denied both to 
the Nation and to the State 
To grant titles of nobility 
To levy duties on exports 
To pass ex post facto laws 
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Some powers are shared by Federal and state government, some denied to both. 


The word “federal” tells us that the 
United States is a union of individual 
states, each of which reserves certain 
powers to itself. The Federal (or na- 
tional) Government has broad yet 
limited powers. The chart (see below) 
shows how these powers are divided 
between the Federal and state govern- 
ments. 


2. What is meant by a system of 
“checks and balances’’? 


When our Founding Fathers wrote 
the Constitution in 1787, one thing was 
uppermost in their minds: fear of 
tyranny. They knew what it was like 
to live under despots. They were de- 
termined that no man or group of men 
should ever have a monopoly of power 
in this country. 

To guard against such a monopoly, 
our Founding Fathers did two things: 
First, they made a clear division be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
state governments. Second, they dis- 
tributed the power of the Federal 
Government among three separate and 
distinct branches—the Executive (Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet), the Legislative 
(Congress), and the Judicial (Supreme 
Court and other Federal courts). 

The Founding Fathers were break- 
ing new ground with this system. 
Never before had the theory of separa- 
tion of powers within a national gov- 
ernment been tried. To make certain 
this separation would be maintained, 
the Constitution gave each branch of 
the Federal Government certain 
“checks” against abuses by another 
branch—in order to balance the power 
and prevent any one branch from be- 
coming too strong. 


3. What “checks’ does Congress 
have over the other two branches 
of the Federal Government? 


Congress has these “checks” (or re- 
straints) on the President and the 
Courts: 

1. The Senate must approve the 
nominees whom the President appoints 
as Cabinet members, other high of- 
ficers of the Executive Branch, ambas- 
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sadors and ministers, and Federal court 
judges. This is called confirmation. 

2. The Senate must ratify (by a two- 
thirds vote) all treaties which the Pres- 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 


| 
| 


ident negotiates with foreign countries. | 


3. Congress may remove a President 
or a Federal judge from office “on im- 
peachment for, and conviction of” 


serious misconduct (“high crime and | 
misdemeanor’). In these circumstances, | 


the House “impeaches” (brings charges 
against ) 
sits as judge and jury in a trial to 
convict or clear him. 

4. Congress also holds a check over 
the lowet Federal courts through its 
power to create or eliminate these 
courts. Congress also has the power 
to increase or decrease the number 
of Justices in the Supreme Court. 

5. Congress, in holding the “purse 
strings” of government, can control the 
President’s activities. By refusing to 
appropriate funds, Congress can pre- 
vent a President from carrying out cer- 
tain of his objectives. Furthermore, the 
House has the sole Federal power to 
initiate legislation concerning the rais- 
ing of money (taxes, duties, tariffs, etc.). 


4. What “checks” does the President 
have over Congress and the 
courts? 


The President has these “checks” on 
the Legislative and Judicial branches: 

l. The veto gives the President the 
power to disapprove any bill passed 
by Congress and to return it to Con- 
gress. However, if both houses of Con- 
gress repass the bill by a two-thirds 
majority, the bill becomes law with- 
out the President’s consent. 

2. The President acts as a “check” 
on the Supreme Court and other Fed- 
eral courts by his power to appoint new 
justices when vacancies occur. 


5. What “checks” does the Supreme 
Court have over Congress and 
the President? 


The Supreme Court may set aside 
any law passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President if it finds the 
law conflicts with the Constitution. 

If a person challenges a Federal law, 
claiming that it conflicts with rights 
granted in the Constitution, the case 


the official, and the Senate |} 








AMENDMENTS MAY ORIGINATE 
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2. By 2/3 of state legislatures 
requesting Congress to call 
a constitutional convention 


The methods for amendment, shown above, are provided for in Article V 
of the Constitution. Method A alone was used up to 1932; method B for the 
first time in the 21st Amendment. Methods C and D have never been used. 





AMENDMENTS MAY BE RATIFIED 
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may be~-appealed to the Supreme 
Court. There the law may be upheld, 
or it may be declared null and void 
and no longer a law. Where a state 
challenges a Federal law, the Supreme 
Court becomes the court of original 
jurisdiction. However, the Supreme 
Court may not examine Federal laws 
on its own initiative—-only when a 
case is brought before it by a citizen 
or a state. 


6. Why are there two Houses of 
Congress? 


In 1787, when the Constitution of 
the United States was written, all but 
two of the 13 states had bicameral 
legislatures—that is, composed of two 
houses. 

This practice had its origin in Eng- 
land, mother country of the 13 col- 
onies. The English Parliament was 
(and still is) organized in two branches: 
the House of Lords (made up of noble- 
men and the clergy) and the House 
of Commons (representing the rest of 
the people). : 

When the American colonies set up 
their legislatures, they also organized 
two branches. One represented the 
Crown of England, the other the peo- 
ple of the colonies. 

After the colonies gained their inde- 
pendence from England, eleven of 
them kept the two-house system. Their 
reason: to have each house act as a 
“check” against abuses by the other. 


‘Unhke the original system, Both fottsés 
now represented the people. 

In writing the U. S. Constitution, 
our Founding Fathers followed the 
pattern that had developed — and 
worked well—in their individual states. 
Thus our Congress became bicameral: 
one Senate, one House of Representa- 
tives. 


7. Can Congress change the Consti- 
tution? 


Article V of the U. S. Constitution 
states: “The Congress, whenever two 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution . . .” 

The Constitution also requires Con- 
gress to call a “Constitutional conven- 
tion” if the legislatures of two thirds 
of the states petition Congress for such 
a convention. Proposals to amend the 
Constitution can then be made by the 
delegates of any state to this conven- 
tion. 

After an amendment has been pro- 
posed, it must be approved by Con- 
gress and then by the legislatures of 
three fourths of the states before it can 
become law. The most recent amend- 
ment to our Constitution is Article 
XXII (limiting any one President to 
two terms in office). It was proposed 
in a joint resolution of the 80th Con- 
gress (1947-48) and went into effect 
February 26, 1951, when Nevada be 


came the thirty-sixth state to ratify. 
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How Congress Is Organized 


Answers to the ten most frequently asked questions about our Federal lawmaking body 


1. How large is Congress? 

When the first Congress opened in 
1789, it had 22 Senators and 59 Repre- 
sentatives from 1] states. (North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island, of the “original 
13 states,” were not represented because 
they did not ratify the Constitution until 
several months after the first Congress 
convened. ) 

As our nation grew, Congress also 
grew. The Eighty-sixth Congress, which 
began on January 7, 1959, consists of 
98 Senators and 436 Representatives— 
from 49 states, including the new state 
of Alaska. 


The Senate 


The Constitution (Art. I, Sec. 3) pro 
vides that “the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each state.” 

Thus every state, regardless of size 
or population, has an equal voice in the 
Senate. This is one way in which the 
Constitution safeguards the federal na- 
ture of our Union. For example, both 


Nevada (with a population of only 


267,000) and New York (with a popu- 
lation about 60 times greater) have two 
Senators each. 


The House of Representatives 


The situation is different in the House. 
There representation is based on the 
population of the state. 


To determine how many Representa- 
tives each state may have, a nationwide 
census is taken every ten years. After 
this census, the seats in the House (lim- 
ited by law) are reapportioned 

Before the 1910 census, there was no 
set limit to the size of the House. Thus, 
as our nation grew and new states were 
admitted, the size of the House grew, 
too. In 1840, for example, there were 
232 members; in 1900, 386 members; 
and in 1910, 435 members. 

Congress then decided to limit the 
number of Congressmen*to 435 mem- 
bers—as the largest number which could 
work together efficiently. The number 
was raised slightly in 1959-to 436— 
upon the admission of Alaska as a state. 

After the 1950 census the most re- 
cent apportionment was adopted. Nine 
states had to give up Representatives, 
while seven states were given more 
Representatives. 

Under the apportionment system, 
each member of the House today rep- 
resents an average of 390,000 people. 
That’s an increase of 90,000 since 1940. 

Each state, however, is guaranteed at 
least one Representative. Thus Alaska, 
Wyoming, and Nevada, with popula- 
tions considerably smaller than 390,000, 
have one Representative each. New 
York, on the other hand, is entitled to 
43 Representatives for its 16,000,000 
population. 


Each Representative is elected from 
a Congressional district. Districts vary 
greatly in size. For example, one of New 
York City’s Congressional districts, only 
three square miles in area, contains as 
many people as 28 counties in one 
Texas district! 

Next year another nationwide census 
will be taken. The next apportionment, 
therefore, will take place before the 
87th Congress meets in 1961. 
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2. How are Congresses numbered? 


Congresses are numbered according 
to elections to the House of Represent- 
atives. Thus, whenever a new House 
meets, Congress gets a new number. 

The First Congress served from 1789 
to 1791, the Second Congress from 1791 
to 1793, and so on for every two-year 
period. The present Congress is the 
Eighty-sixth. 


3. How is Congress elected? 
The Senate 


Under the Seventeenth Amendment 
to the Constitution (adopted in 1913), 
Senators are elected directly by the 
voters of each state. Before that time, 
Senators were chosen by state legisla- 
tures. 

A Senator is elected for a term of six 
years. However, one third of the Senate 
seats come up for election every two 





years. Thus the Senate never changes 
its entire membership at any one time. 
(See “Members of U. S. Senate” on 
page 28 for expiration date of term of 
each present Senator.) 


The House of Representatives 


All Representatives are elected for 
two-year terms, with elections being 
held in even-numbered years (1958, 
1960, 1962, etc.). Representatives are 
elected by the voters of their Congres- 
sional district (see above). 

In some states, such as Connecticut 
and Washington, voters can vote for 
two Representatives—one from their own 
district, and one “at large.” Reason: 
during a reapportionment (see above) 
the number of Representatives from the 
state was increased. Rather than re- 
district the state, the extra Representa- 
tive was designated “Representative-at- 
Large” and voters in all districts are 
permitted to select him. 


4. What are the qualifications for 
members of Congress? 


The Senate 


A Senator must be at least 30 years 
old, a citizen of the U. S. for at least 
nine years, and a resident of the state 
from which he is elected. 


The House of Representatives 


A Representative must be at least 25 
years old, a citizen of the U. S. for at 
least seven years, and a resident of the 
state from which he is elected. In most 
states, a Representative is usually a resi- 
dent of the Congressional district from 
which he is elected. 

Both men and women may be elected 
to either house. Until 1916, however, 
Congress was exclusively all-male. 
Jeannette Rankin (Rep., Mont.) broke 
this custom by winning election tc the 
House in 1916—four years before women 
themselves won the right to vote (Nine- 
teenth Amendment). 

The present Congress has 17 women 
legislators. Of these, 16 are serving in 
the House. The only woman in the 
Senate is Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith 
(Rep., Me.). 


5. How much are members of Con- 
gress paid? 
The House of Representatives 


A Representative receives $22,500 a 
a year in salary. Of this, $3,000 is tax 
free. A Representative must pay income 
tax on the rest like any other citizen. 

In addition to his salary, a Repre- 
sentative is allowed about $36,000 a 
year to pay his staff, which usually con- 
sists of an administrative assistant and 
up to eight secretaries or clerks. 

He is also provided with a two-room 
suite of free office space in Washing- 


ton’s House Office Building, plus an 
office in his home district., He is per- 
mitted one round-trip between his home 
and Washington each year at Govern- 
ment expense. For other trips between 
Washington and his Congressional dis- 
trict, he pays out of his own pocket. 

Other allowances include $1,200 
yearly for stationery, as well as free 
postage, a limited number of free tele- 
phone calls and telegrams, low-cost life 
insurance and pensions, free medical 
care, and other privileges. 


The Senate 


Senators have the same privileges 
and are paid the same salary as Repre- 
sentatives. But they are entitled to from 
$60,000 to $120,000 a year for staff pay 
and office expenses. The amount allo- 
cated each Senator depends, in part, on 
the population of his state. Thus a Sen- 


“ator from New York gets more for office 


expenses than does his counterpart 
from, say, North Dakota. 

A Senator's staff usually consists of 
about ten people (see “A Day with a 
Senator’—page 19). 

In addition, each Senator is provided 
with a five-room or six-room suite of 
offices in the Senate Office Building in 
Washington, and an office in his home 
state. 


6. What special privileges do mem- 
bers of Congress enjoy? 


Members of Congress may not be 
arrested except for serious crimes. They 
may say what they wish on the floor of 
Congress or in committee sessions, and 
cannot be sued or arrested for their 
statements, These privileges are known 
as Congressional immunity. 


7. Who is the presiding officer in 
each house? 


The Senate 


The Vice-President of the United 
States (elected every four years with 
the President) is automatically the 
President of the Senate. He is not one 
of the 98 members of the Senate, but 
he has the privilege of voting in case 
there is a tie. 

The Senate elects one of its own 
members as President Pro Tempore (for 
the time being) to serve as the pre- 
siding officer in the Vice-President’s 
absence, or in the event that a Vice- 
President succeeds to the Presidency. 


The post is held at present by Senator « 


Carl Hayden (Dem., Ariz.). 


The House of Representatives 


The presiding officer of the House is 
the Speaker. He is elected by the Housé 
at the beginning of each new Congress. 
He is always chosen from the majority 
party in the House. 
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The Speaker is entitled to all the 
privileges of an ordinary member (in- 
cluding voting), but usually votes only 
in case of a tie. 

The present Speaker is Sam Rayburn 
(Dem., Tex.). He is serving his ninth 
term as Speaker. That's four terms 
longer than any other Speaker in U. S. 
history. (Henry Clay served five terms 
between 1812 and 1825.) 

The Speaker presides over sessions of 
the House, announces the order of busi- 
ness, and sees that members stick to 
that order. He may recognize (give the 
privilege of speaking to) Representa- 
tives in any order he wishes. He also 
appoints members of temporary com- 
mittees. . 

Under the Law of Succession to the 
Presidency, adopted in 1947, the 
Speaker is second in line (following the 
Vice-President) to become President. 
Thus, if both the President and Vice- 
President die during their term of office 
or are unable to serve, the Speaker of 
the House becomes President. 

The Speaker of the House earns the 
same pay as the Vice-President of the 
U. S.—$35,000 a year salary plus $10,- 
000 for expenses, all taxable. 


8. When does Congress meet? 
The Constitution says: “The Congress 


‘ shall assemble at least once in every 


year” (Art. I, Sec. 4) and “such meet- 
ing shall begin at noon on January 3, 
unless Congress shall by law appoint a 
different day” (Twentieth Amendment). 

Because January 3 fell on a Saturday 
this year, Congress postponed its meet- 
ing until] January 7. 

The session usually runs through the 
winter and spring, and frequently into 
part of the summer. During the first 
year of a two-year session, Congress may 
declare a recess throughout the fall. 

The President may call Congress into 
special session on emergency matters at 
any time Congress is not in regular 
session. 


9. Who determines the rules of 
Congress? 


The House of Representatives 


Some of the rules under which the 
House functions come from the U. S. 
Constitution. These include the require- 
ment to “keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings and... publish the same” (see 
p. 18), the rule that neither house can 
adjourn without the other's permission, 
ana the rule that a majority (50 per 
cent plus one) of the membership shall 
constitute a quorum (the number of 
members required to be present before 
a vote can be taken). 

Other rules come from other sources 
and are fairly complicated. Some were 
“carried over” from the British House 
of Commons and from colonial legisla- 
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tures. Some rules have been made over 
the years by the Speakers or by a vote 
of Congress itself. 

The basic rules of the House now 
cover more than 200 printed pages. So 
it is little wonder that the average citi- 
zen—and even some new Congressmen— 
find them confusing. 


The Senate 


In general, the Senate’s rules are 
simpler than those of the House. Most 
of them are based on a manual written 
by Thomas Jefferson when he was Vice- 
President (and thus President of the 
Senate). 

One important—and controversial— 
difference between the Senate and 
House rules concerns the length of de- 
bate. In the House, the length of time 
a Representative can speak on a par- 
ticular bill is limited. For many years, 
however, Senators were permitted un- 
limited debate under Senate Rule XXII. 
Some Senators used Rule XXII to fili- 
buster—talking and talking to prevent a 
bill from coming to a vote. 

Many times, beginning in the early 
1800's, groups of Senators sought to 
curb the use of the filibuster. It was not 
until 1949 that a real “dent” was made 
The 1949 change provided that a vote 
of two thirds of all the members of the 
Senate could shut off or limit the length 
of debate on a particular bill (except in 
the case of a bill to change the Senate’s 
rules). 

In January, 1959, the Senate made 
another change in Rule XXII. The new- 
est change provides that a vote of two 
thirds of those Senators present (on the 
floor of the Senate at a given time) can 
limit debate. (See page 22.) 

Another controversy regarding Con 
gress’ rules is this: Are the rules of one 
Congress automatically binding on an- 
other? In 1957, Vice-President Nixon 
said unofficially that the Senate has the 
Constitutional right to change any of its 
rules by majority vote at the beginning 
of each new session. Many Senators dis- 
agreed, saying that the standing rules 
of the previous session remain in farce- 
including that section of Rule XXII 
which permits filibustering against 
changing the rules. So far, this issue of 
whether or not the Senate is a “continu- 
ing body” has not been resolved, al- 
though most Senators accept it as such. 


10. How are our terrifories repre- 
sented in Congress? 


Hawaii is represented in the House 
by an elected delegate. Puerto Rico’s 
elected resident commissioner in Wash- 
ington also serves as Puerto Rico’s House 
delegate. 

These men have the right to speak 
on the floor, but they do not have the 
right to vote. 
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Missile program hearing is held by Senate committee (I. to r.); Senators 
Saltonstall, (Weisle, counsel), Johnson (chairman), Stennis, Dirksen. 


ommittees at Work 


Committees are the ‘“‘workshops” where laws are hammered out 


TOTAL of 15,660 bills were intro- 

duced in the House of the Eighty- 
fifth Congress. (1957-1958). Of these, 
only 1,399 became law. 

What happened to the rest? Some 
passed the House and Senate, but were 
vetoed by the President. Others were 
voted down on the floor of Congress. 
But the vast majority never even 
reached the floor for debate. They re- 
mained in the committees of Congress. 

Without committees Congress would 
be in chaos, Each Senator or Represen- 
tative would have to analyze and decide 
on the merits of the more than 15,000 
measures propased every session. Each 
bill—good or bad—would have to go 
through the time-consuming process of 
floor debate and voting. 

The committees bring order out of 
chaos. They reduce the burden of the 
individual Congressman, and select for 
floor debate only those biils considered 
worthy. The rest are “killed.” 


How Members Are Chosen 

Each committee is assigned a partic- 
ular field of government. When a Con- 
gressman introduces a bill it is referred 
to the committee dealing with that sub- 
ject, The committee holds hearings and 
listens to witnesses who testify for or 
against the bill. The committee then 
votes approval or disapproval of the 
proposed measure. Most often, Con- 
gress goes along with the recommenda- 
tions of its committees. 

Each member of the House or Sen- 
ate receives at least one committee 
assignment, Senaturs average eight 
committee posts each. 

Theoretically, the entire House (or 
Senate) chooses the members of its 


committees.. In actual practice, the 
choices are made by the leaders of the 
majority and minority parties. 

In the House, the Republican party 
sets up a Committee on Committees. 
This committee consists of one Repub- 
lican member from each state that has 
at least one Republican Representative. 
House Democrats set up their Commit- 
tee on Committees from Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. These groups recommend mem- 
bers of all standing committees of the 
House. The recommendations are usu- 
ally approved by the full membership 
of the House. 

The number of Democrats or Repub- 
licans on a committee is determined 
roughly according to the ratio of each 
party’s representation to the total mem- 
bership of the House. For example, the 
Armed Services Committee has 23 
Democrats and 14 Republicans. A sim- 
ilar procedure is followed in the Senate. 

In deciding committee appointments, 
both parties take into consideration a 
Congressman’s own choice of commit- 
tees. Some Congressmen are experts in 
specific subjects and prefer to serve on 
those committees. But the state from 
which a Congressman is elected also is 
given weiglit. Since Congress represents 
all the people, both House and Senate 
try to have the membership of each 
committee represent a cross section of 
the nation as a whole. 

The party which controls the House 
(or Senate) appoints the committee 
chairman. Almost always, the post of 
committee chairman goes to the party 
member who has served longest on that 
committee. However, a Senator or Rep- 
resentative may be chairman of only 














the Eighty-sixth 


one committee. In 
Congress, 23 of the 36 Standing Com- 


mittee chairmen are from southern 
states, Democrats from those states 
have served the longest in Washington. 

A committee chairman carries great 
weight. He can block a bill from reach- 
ing the floor for debate simply by re- 
fusing to bring the measure up for dis- 
cussion in his committee. While the 
Senate and House can, by majority 
vote, force the bill out of committee 
and onto the floor, this is seldom done. 


Types of Committees 


There are four main types of Con- 
gressional committees: 


Standing Committees 

There are 16 standing committees in 
the Senate, 20 in the House (see list be- 
low). These are permanent committees. 
Once appointed to a standing commit- 
tee, a member usually retains his seat 
as long as he remains in Congress. Sen- 
ate standing committees average 15 
members each. House standing com- 
mittees average 30 members each. 

A few standing committees are espe- 
cially powerful. The most powerful 
committee in the House is the Rules 
Committee. This 12-man committee has 
been called the “traffic cop” of the 
House because it decides which bills 
coming out of the various House com- 
mittees shall get a “green light” to reach 
the floor of the House for a vote. It also 
decides how long debate shall con- 
tinue on a measure before a vote is 


taken and how much time each speaker 
will be allowed. 

Another important House group is 
the Ways and Means Committee. This 
committee deals with all tax measures. 
It is especially powerful because the 
Constitution states that all revenue bills 
must originate in the House. 

In the Senate, the Foreign Relations 
Committee has great influence. One 
job: to advise the Senate whether to 
ratify international treaties. 


Subcommittees 


These are subdivisions of full com- 
mittees. Each subcommittee deals with 
only one aspect of the full committee’s 
work. For example, the Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigation is 
a subdivision of the Senate Committee 
on Government. Operations. 


Special Committees 

Special (Select and Investigating) 
Committees are temporary bodies cre- 
ated to perform a specific task—for in- 
stance, to make an investigation. As 
soon as the special committee turns in 
its final report (or at the end of that 
Congress) the special committeé ceases 
to exist. 

No specific investigating power is 
given to Congress by the Constitution. 
But in 1821 the U. S. Supreme Court 
held that Congress has the right to 
carry on investigations. The Court also 
held that Congress has the power to 
punish people who refuse to come be- 
fore a committee to answer questions, 
or who appear and then refuse to an- 
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swer questions put to thent by the 
committee. 


Joint Committees 

Joint Committees are permanent 
groups made up of members from both 
the Senate and the House to deal with 
a particular matter. An example is the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The Conference Committee is a tem- 
porary joint committee (both Senate 
and House membership). When a bill 
passes the two houses of Congress in 
somewhat different forms, the Confer- 
ence Committee then irons out the dif- 
ferences and comes up with a single 
version of the bill for the approval of 
each house. 


Committee Hearings 

Broadly speaking, there are three 
kinds of hearings by Congressional com- 
mittees: (1) hearings to find out all 
about a subject before passing a law on 
it; (2) hearings to find out how laws 
already passed by Congress are being 
carried out by the President and his 
Executive branch of the Government; 
(3) hearings to look into some situation 
involving Congress itself or the conduct 
of any of its members. 

If you visit our Capitol, you may 
find only a handful of lawmakers on the 
floor of either the House or the Senate. 
Where are the rest? Most of them are 
in committee rooms, listening to wit- 
nesses at hearings that will determine 
whether or not one of the more than 
15,000 bills introduced each year should 
become law. 








SENATE 


Appropriations, Carl Hayden (Ariz.) 


Armed Services, Richard B. Russell (Ga.) 


District of Columbia, Alan Bible (Nev.) 
Finance, Harry F. Byrd (Va.) 


Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.) 
Agriculture and Forestry, Allen J. Ellender (La.) 


Banking and Currency, A. Willis Robertson (Va.) 


Foreign Relations, 3. William Fulbright (Ark.) 
Government Operations, John L. McClellan (Ark.) 
Interior and Insular Affairs, James E. Murray (Mont.) 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Warren G. Magnuson (Wash.) 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 
Names following are those of the chairmen (all Democrats) in 86th Congress 
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Agriculture, Harold D. Cooley (N.C.) | 
Appropriations, Clarence Cannon (Mo.) 

Armed Services, Carl Vinson (Ga.) 
Banking and Currency, Brent Spence (Ky.) 
District of Columbia, John L. McMillan (S.C.) 

Education and Labor, Graham A. Barden (N.C.) 

Foreign Affairs, Thomas E. Morgan (Pa.) | 
Government Operations, William L. Dawson (Ill.) 
House Administration, Omar Burleson (Tex.) | 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Wayne N. Aspinall (Colo.) 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Oren Harris (Ark.) 

Judiciary, Emanuel Celler (N.Y.) 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Herbert C. Bonner (N.C.) 





Judiciary, James O. Eastland (Miss.) 

Labor and Public Welfare, Lister Hill (Ala.) 

Post Office and Civil Service, Olin D. Johnson (S.C.) 
Public Works, Dennis Chavez (N.M.) 


Rules and Administration, Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (Mo.) 


Post Office and Civil Service, Tom Murray (Tenn.) 
Public Works, Charles A. Buckley (N.Y.) 

Rules, Howard W. Smith (Va.) 

Science and Astronautics, Overton Brooks (La.) 
Un-American Activities, Francis E. Walter (Pa.) 
Veterans’ Affairs, Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 

Way and Means, Wilbur D. Mills (Ark.) 
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AFL-CIO 


American Legion . . . .. 
U. S. Savings and Loan League 
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THE BIG SPENDERS 

Eight Top Lobby Spenders of 1957 
Campaign for the 48 States* . 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


Southern States Industrial Council 


National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
Association of American Railroads . . . . 


“Organization seeking change in Electoral College system, restrictions on 
President’s treaty-making power, ceiling on Federal spending and taxes. 


Pe a er . $138,331 
134,986 
99,918 
98,865 
93,952 
91,156 
88,917 
80,929 








Lobbies... 
The “Third House” 


There are lobbies for and against almost every cause 


NE of the hottest issues facing the 
Eighty-sixth Congress is legisla- 
tion aimed at labor racketeers. A spe- 
cial Senate investigating committee has 
discovered that racketeers have invaded 
a handful of unions. Now Congress, 
with the backing of many union leaders 
and employer groups, is debating leg- 
islation that would rid the labor move- 
ment of these racketeers. 

Two anti-racketeering labor bills have 
been introduced in the Senate. One bill 
is sponsored by Senator John F, Ken- 
nedy (Dem. Mass.). The other bill is 
sponsored by Senator Barry Goldwater 
(Rep., Ariz.). 

Each bill calls for unions to file 
periodic financial reports and to observe 
democratic procedures in the election 
of union officials. But the bills differ 
sharply on proposed amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Most union leaders 
say the Taft-Hartley Act is a “slave 
labor” law. But many employers say 
the law is not strict enough. 

The Kennedy bill would amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act in ways that are favor- 
able to organized labor. 

The Goldwater bill, on the other hand, 
would amend the Taft-Hartley Act in 
ways that are favorable to management 
and employer groups. 

The Kennedy bill has won the back- 
ing of the American Federatiou of Labor 
—Congress of Industrial Organizations 


(AFL-CIO). The AFL-CIO will prob- 


ably “lobby” for passage of the Kennedy 
bill and against passage of the Gold- 
water bill. But business organizations, 
such as the Nationa] Association of 
Manufacturers, will probably “lobby” 
for the Goldwater bill and against the 
Kennedy bill. 

What is lobbying? A lobby is some- 
times called a pressure group. It is an 
organized group that attempts to exert 
“pressure” on Congress to pass or defeat 
certain bills. In 1956, business and em- 
ployer groups as a whole were the big- 
gest spenders on Washington lobbies. 
Labor and other employee groups were 
the third biggest lobby spenders. The 
biggest single spender, however, was 
the AFL-CIO. (For the eight top lobby 
spenders of 1957, see chart above.) 

Which bill will Congress pass? Some 
experts predict a standoff. To insure 
passage, both bills may have to be 
stripped of their proposed Taft-Hartley 
amendments. A later bill would prob- 
ably concern itself solely with proposed 
amendments to the controversial Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


How Lobbies Work 


How do lobbies work? 

The First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution guarantees all citizens the right 
“to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” A petition may be 
a letter from you to your Representa- 
tive or Senator, or a written statement 


with many signatures. Or it may be 
expressed—perhaps more effectively— 
through an “organized group.” 

How did lobbies get their name? 
Years ago, people with special favors to 
ask would stop Congressmen in the 
Capito] lobbies to talk to them. Thus 
they became known as lobbyists. 

There are lobbies for and against 
nearly everything. For example, there 
are lobbies for low tariffs, lobbies for 
high tariffs, lobbies for Federal aid to 
education, and lobbies against Federal 
aid to education. 

Most lobbyists are lawyers, public 
relations experts, and others versed in 
lawmaking and the shaping of public 
opinion. Most work for large organi- 
zations or associations representing such 
groups as farmers, businessmen, labor 
unions, veterans, women’s clubs, teach- 
ers, religious groups, etc. 


Perform Useful Task 


Most lobbies serve a useful purpose. 
They bring out facts not generally 
known to legislators or the public. They 
help make lawmakers aware that there 
are two sides to almost every issue. 

On the other hand, there are lobbies 
that operate less openly. They some- 
times organize mail and telephone cam- 
paigns to Congressmen—trying to cre- 
ate the impression that vast numbers 
of voters support their position. Some 
deliberately distort facts. Others try to 
“buy” favors from Congressmen through 
large campaign contributions. 

Most Senators and Representatives 
agree that many lobbies perform a use- 
ful task. Last year, Representative 
Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.) wrote: 
“ _. A legislator is not elected in order 
that he may function by Divine guid- 
ance or personal intuition; he is a mes- 
sage center and reagent in a vast com- 
munications system through which the 
electorate make known their needs. . . . 
After 36 years as a target of such mes- 
sages, I still regard them as the blood- 
stream of the democratic process. . . .” 


Must Report Spending 


To make certain that all lobbies act 
democratically, Congress passed the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act in 
1946. This law requires the registration 
of all organized groups and their agents. 
An agent must file a report four times 
a year of his activities and expenditures. 
The clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the secretary of the Senate 
release to the public a summary of these 
reports. 

Some observers call lobbies a “third 
house” of Congress. In 1958 the Con- 
gressional Record listed the names of 
321 registered lobbyists. That’s quite 
a sizeable “third house.” 





How a Bill Becomes a Law 


A guided tour—in words and pictures—through the maze of lawmaking 


HE diagram below and the draw- 
ings on the two following pages 

show how the nation’s laws are made. 

A bill may be introduced in either 
the House or the Senate (except revenue 
bills, which must start in the House). 
In the diagram below, follow the lines 
in color for a typical Senate bill and the 
black lines for a typical House bill. 
Then refer to the sketches on the next 
two pages for the details. 

Not all bills go through each of these 
steps. Some may differ from others in 
various details, Also, some bills take 
months to pass, others only days. 


Step-by-Step Progress 


A large amount of legislation is 
passed by unanimous consent—especial- 
ly so-called “private bills” for the bene- 
fit of communities or individuals (for 
example, a bill to increase the pension 
of a veteran’s widow). Thus, if no 
member objects, the private bill usually 
is approved without change in com- 
mittee and passed without debate on 
the floor. 

Few Congressmen challenge the pri- 
vate bills of another Congressman un- 
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less there is a very serious reason. They 
do not want their own private bills 
challenged later. 

With major legislation, the process is 
less simple. Let’s consider, for example, 
one of the major bills passed by Con- 
gtess last year: The National Defense 
Education Act. This law provides loans 
to college students and funds to schools 
for science equipment, fellowships, guid- 
ance training and teaching, and foreign 
language training and teaching. 

Representative Carl] Elliott (Dem., 
Ala.), chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Special Education, introduced the 
bill in the House on January 30, 1958. 
The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor and the Sub- 
committee on Special Education. After 
several months of hearings and closed 
conferences, the Elliott bill was ap- 
proved by the subcommittee and the 
committee, 

Next step: On July 2, the bill was 
sent to the House Rules Committee. On 
July 15, it was reported from the Rules 
Committee to the floor of the House. 
On August 8, the bill won House ap- 
proval by voice vote, and moved to 
the Senate. 


The Senate, meanwhile, was debat- 
ing a slightly different education bill. 
This bill was sponsored by Senator 
Lister Hill (Dem., Ala.), chairman of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, Unlike the House bill, the Sen 
ate bill called for student scholarships 
in addition to student loans. 

The Senate bill also was introduced 
on January 30, 1958. After extended 
consideration in committee, it was re- 
ported to the floor of the Senate on 
August 8, and passed on August 13 
by a vote of 62 to 26. 


Law—Seven Months Later 


A joint Senate-House Conference 
Committee was then named to work 
out a compromise bill. The Senate 
conferees agreed to strike out student 
scholarships. The compromise bill was 
sent to the House and the Senate on 
August 21. The Senate approved the 
compromise bill on August 22. A day 
later, the House okayed it. 

On September 2 President Eisen- 
hower signed the bill. The National 
Defense Education Act became the law 
of the land. 
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Adapted from ‘‘Under the Dome,”’ courtesy Chamber of Commerce of U. 8 
Follow black lines and lines in color for movement of bills through Houses of Congress on their way to becoming law. 








ferent ways. A Senator or Representative 
may introduce a measure that he thinks good 
for his own district or for the whole nation. 
Leaders of either party may draft a bill, or a 
committee may prepare one to embody its 
ideas. The President may recommend a speci- 
fic measure in his messages to Congress. Or 
meetings in local communities, as at left, may 
express a public demand for certain laws. 
Most bills originate because of some important 
problem affecting many citizens. 


YU gers may be introduced in Congress in dif- 

















This Representative (or it 

might be a Senator) intro- 
duces a bill by placing it in 
“hopper” on the Clerk’s desk. 
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1 The Senate Committee, just as did the 

House Committee, may approve or dis- 
approve the bill, amend it, or substitute one 
of its own (unless it is a tax bill, which must After passage by the House the 
originate in the House). If the bill is reported In the Senate the bill is read by Speaker sends it to the Senate 
favorably to the Senate, it is placed upon the the Senate Clerk and sent to the for action. If the bill originated in 
Senate Calendar, or it may be pushed ahead Vice-President, who refers it to the ap- the Senate, it- goes to the House 
by the Rules Committee. propriate Senate Committee for study. after the Senate. 


1 If the Senate passes the bill in different form from the House 

version, it is returned.to the House for approval. But if either 

house requests, the bill is referred to a Conference Committee of five 

1 On the Senate floor the bill has members from each house to iron out the differences. They may elimi- 

two readings with unlimited de- nate amendments, but they cannot add anything new to the bill. 

bate (unless the Senate votes to restrict When the Conference Committee agrees upon a final version, the 

debate by cloture). The Senate may - revised bill is sent back to both House and Senate for final ap- 

amend the bill or kill it. But if passed proval. Usually this is automatic. It is then carefully enrolled and 

by the Senate in the same form as reprinted, signed by the Speaker and Vice-President, and sent to 
the House, it is sent to the President. the White House for the President’s approval. 
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The Committee considers the bill along with 
similar bills. It may call public hearings at 
which witnesses present their views. It may 
amend the bill, or rewrite it completely. It may 
“kill” it by “laying it on the table.” Or it may 
report it to the House favorably or unfavorably. 


Clerk reads title of bill to 

House, assigns it a number in 
journal, sends it to printer, refers 
it to proper committee. 


If bill is reported favorably, it is 
placed on House Calendar to wait turn. 











If the bill is of special importance or urgency, it is re- 

ferred to the House Rules Committee. This group has the 
power to assign it an early date, pushing it ahead of other 
bills on the calendar. It may also decide how long the bill 
shall be debated, and whether amendments may be intro- 
duced from the floor. If the Rules Committee blocks the bill, 
it can be reported out to the House floor only by a vote “to 
discharge the Committee” supported by a majority of the 
House (at least 219 Representatives). This seldom happens. 


") Having reached the floor of the House, the 
» bill is read in full and debated. The Con- 
gressmen study printed copies and may speak 
for or against it. The House may then vote to 
approve it, to amend it, or to return it to Com- 
mittee for revision. If the majority favors it, the 
bill is read again and passed. 





Finally, the completed bit! 
is sent to the Secretary of 
State, who affixes to it the Great 
Seal of the United States and 
proclaims it the law of the land. 


If the President disapproves the bill, 
he may veto it, either (a) by failing to 
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sign (“pocket veto”) if it reaches him less 


| All bills must be signed by the 
President before they can become 


law. He may request advice on them from 
his Cabinet members. If he approves it, the 
signing of an important bill is often an im- 
pressive ceremony, attended by its principal 
sponsors, who may receive souvenir pens. 


than 10 days before Congress adjourns, or (b) 
by returning it to Congress with a message 
explaining his disapproval. A vetoed bill may 
be repassed over his veto only by a 2/3 


vote of both houses, and thus becomes law. 





The 


ongressional Record 


Speeches, debates—even wisecracks—are recorded in Congress's newspaper 


NE morning during the last session 

of Congress, a distinguished Sena- 

tor stood up, cleared his throat, and in 

resounding tones addressed the cham- 
ber: 

“I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Congressional Record a 
newspaper article . . . published in the 
Minneapolis Tribune . . . stating that 
a consumer went to a restaurant and 
was charged 75 cents for a fried-egg 
sandwich .. .” 

No Senator objected, so the President 
of the Senate declared: “By unanimous 
consent, the Senator’s request is grant- 
as 

The next morning, when the Con- 
gressional Record rolled off the presses, 
an article headlined “High Cost of Egg 
Sandwich” greeted its readers. 

There was nothing very 
about this. People familiar with Con- 
gress know that the Congressional Rec- 
ord is a “catchall.” About two thirds of 
each day’s Record is filled with the 
preceding day’s debates and speeches— 
printed word for word. The other third 
of the Record is the Appendix—contain- 
ing what isn’t said in Congress. This in- 
cludes newspaper articles, letters from 
constituents, or anything a Congress- 
man considers important. 


unusual 


To Back Up Points of View 


In the case of the article from the 
Minneapolis Tribune, the Senator want- 
ed the article as “ammunition” for a 
speech he expected to make that week 
on inflation. The article had stated: “A 
puzzled farmer Friday displayed a res- 
taurant check showing he had paid 75 
cents for a fried-egg sandwich in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on a day when farmers in 
this area were selling eggs for 29 cents 
a dozen...” 

Often Senators and Congressmen will 
cram the Record with statistical infor- 
mation to support their points of view 
on pending bills. Sometimes, a Con- 
gressman will insert a tribute to one of 
his constituents—or a tribute from one 
of them to himself! And sometimes odd 
items will turn up, such as: 

“A Bill Goes to Congress—Skit Writ- 
ten and Produced by a Sixth Grade 
Elementary School in Compton, Calif.” 


“Women in the Public Life of the, 


Nation.” 
“Yes, Nursing Career Is Wonderful!” 


“Pendergastian Philosophy Purpose- 
ly Propounded to Pollute the Public 
with Phony Political Patronizing Propa- 
ganda.” 

The Constitution requires that Con- 
gress keep a journal of its sessions— 
and the Record does that job. 

In each House, seven or eight short- 
hand clerks stand by whenever Con- 
gress is in session. As each Congress- 
man starts to speak, one of the clerk 
“reporters” jots down every word he 
says. As fast as each clerk is relieved 
by another, he hurries to a nearby of- 
fice. There he reads into a dictaphone 
what he has taken down in shorthand. 


Printed Overnight 

{ secretary immediately plays back 
this recording and types out the speech. 
4 page boy then rushes the speech 
back to the Congressman. The Con- 
gressman can make changes. For ex- 
ample, if he became wound up in a 
particularly long sentence, he can 
“break it up” or smooth it out for the 
record. However, the Congressman be- 
ing quoted is the only person who may 
edit or alter a speech. 

Messengers then rush the corrected 
speech to the Government Printing Of- 
fice. By midnight, the entire day’s pro- 
ceedings are in type and ready to go 
to press. High speed presses roar out 
the Record in about two hours. 

The next morning, three copies of 
the Record are distributed to each Con- 
gressman. One copy goes to his home, 


; 
' 


Harris & Ewing photo 
Page boys set copy of Congressional Rec- 
ord on seat of each Congressman daily. 


another to his office, and a third is 
placed on his seat in either the Senate 
or the House. Copies also go to the 
President and all Cabinet members, 

Later in the day, each Representative 
receives 68 extra copies of the Record 
—and each Senator 100 extra copies, al] 
free. Congressmen mail these to constit- 
uents or libraries who have requested 
them. Most Congressmen. have a long 
waiting list of constituents who want 
to get their names on their Congress- 
man’s free list. However, anybody can 
subscribe to the Record for $1.50 a 
month by writing to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

An average day’s Record contains 
about 100 pages. It may run from only 
a dozen (on a short business day) to 
100 or 500 (during a long filibuster) 

How much does it cost to publish 
the Record? About $80 a page—paid 
for, of course, by U. S. taxpayers. This 
fact has brought criticism in recent 
years against the way some Congress- 
men use the Record’s Appendix for 
long reprints of material not always di- 
rectly related to bills before Congress. 


Not Always Stuffy or Dull 

Recently, for example, one Congress- 
man read into the Record a 17-page 
tribute to the Strategic Air Command 
(SAC). A number of newspaper and 
magazine editorial writers throughout 
the nation, while lauding SAC and its 
achievements, protested the length of 
the tribute—pointing out it cost the 
taxpayers $1360! 

As one editorial commented: “Maybe 
Congress ought to tighten up on what 
goes into its ‘Dear Diary.’ ” 

The Congressional Record is the 
“diary” of Capitol Hill. It provides the 
best way to “keep up with Congress” 
and to keep up with what Congressmen 
are thinking. Much of the material that 
appears in the Record is stuffy or dull 
to the average reader. But not all the 
material is colorless. A speech by a Ten- 
nessee Senator recently read as follows: 

“I have voted not only for Ice Har 
bor but for every dam project in the 
country. The Senator from Washington 
need have no fears about my support 
when his dam bill comes up.” Amid 
laughter, he hastened to add: “And | 
mean d-a-m!” 
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G EORGE SMATHERS was 16 when 
he made his first political speech. 
He spoke for what seemed to him 15 
endless minutes. Half numb with fright, 


candidate for governor. 

Senator Smathers recalls the speech 
with a shudder—and a smile. “My 
father, a retired judge, wrote that 
speech, then volunteered MY services! 
He wanted me to develop an active in- 
terest in government. His plan worked.” 

As a teen-ager, George Smathers was 
an all-around athlete > aes ote 
Junior High School (in at 
Miami High School. He captained the 
track team and the state*champion 
ketball team of 1931, 

He continued to shine in -sperts at 
the University of Florida. But 
never eclipsed his classroom ont 
won honors as the school’s “best 
around student.” He also won a college 
oratory contest. 

After graduation he practiced law 
for a year, then was 
U.S. attorney in Miami. In 1942 he 
joined the Marines and served in the 
South Pacific. When discharged four 
years later, he carried the rank of major. 

In 1947 he started the first of two 
terms in the House of Representatives. 
His achievements as a freshman Repre- 
sentative earned him a Junior Chamber 
of Commerce national award in 1948: 
“outstanding young man” in govern- 
ment. 

Senator Smathers, 45, is now in the 
third year of his second term as a U. S. 


“pacemenes A Senator's Day 
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ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and is the ranking member 
of the aviation subcommittee. 

The Florida Senator is also chairman 
of the military procurement subcom- 
mittee of the Small Business Committee. 
In addition, he serves as a member of 
the powerful Senate Finance Committee : , 
—watchdog of the public purse strings. on Senator George A. Smathers of Florida 

“There simply aren't enough hours 
in a day or enough days in a week for 
a Senator to get his bene ed ae 
Smathers will tell you s 
day—reports, cae Sale 
spee ee 5 Text by TONY SIMON Photos by Alfonso Muto 

“But there isn’t a Senator who would 
think of slowing down his pace.” 


An around-the-clock picture story 














9:2 In office, reviewing day’s crowded 9:3 Senator meets with three of staff of 17 (11 women, six men). 
. s 





schedule, Senator stands by 120-Ib. (L. to r.): Sen. Smathers; Scott Peek, administrative assistant, 
sailfish he caught. Mrs. Smathers ‘‘wouldn’t think of William McHale, press secretary; and John O’Keefe (foreground), legisla- 
tive assistant, who handles legislative matters under Senator's supervision. 


having it home”—callifig it a “dust collector!” 





1 0:0 Senator Smathers (facing camera, left foreground) and Senator Spessard 

. Holland, senior Senator from Florida (behind Smathers), meet on a home 
state problem with delegation from Key West, Fla. Delegation was protesting a 
transfer of a submarine squadron and its personnel from Florida naval base. Senators 
Smathers and Holland arranged this meeting so that Navy officials could hear views 
of Key West delegates. They accepted Navy reasons for transfer as a military need. 








12:3 He rides to the Capitol with Senator 
* Stuart Symington (Dem., Mo.). Subway 


10:1 5 Senator Smathers (right) chats with 
. “Senator A. S. “Mike” Monroney 
ride takes 50 seconds. After lunch, Senator Smathers 


(D., Okla.) in front of transportation display in 
committee room of new Senate Office Building. attended session in Senate chamber on airport aid. 














-30 Every week Senator Smathers makes a five-minute 
. report on the work of Congress. Each report is re- 





on tape and film for 12 TV, 20 radio stations in Florida. 
Shows are produced at Senate’s studio in Capitol’s basement. 








3:30 _ Senator Smathers leaves Senate chamber 
. for office. Doorman (leff) permits only 
Senators, staff members to enter door shown above. 











7:30 A week-day meal at \ 

. rarely returns On this photo 

was taken, family waited for the Senator, but they were 10:00 Senator relaxes with home state po- 
“nearly halfstarvedl” Sitting opposite Senator Smathers is wife, . pers. Before going to bed at 10:30, 
Rosemary. At left is his son John, 17; at right, his son Bruce, 15. Both Senator gets glass of milk from Mrs. Smathers. 
attend Washington’s St. Albans H. S., where they are on fectbal! team. ‘He couldn't sleep a 
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Streamlining 


Congress 


Should Congress change some of its rules and procedures? 


HEN the Eighty-sixth Congress 
convened on January 7, 1959, 
the Vice-President had scarcely called 
the Senate to order when a major 
battle flared up—not over legislation, 
but over the rules of the Senate itself! 
A bi-partisan group of Senators 
argued that the time had come to 
change one of the Senate’s oldest and 
most controversial Rule XXII. 
This rule originally gave Senators the 
right of unlimited debate on any bill 
before the Senate. In 1949 the rule 
was changed to provide for “cloture”— 
bringing debate to an end in order for 
a specific vote to be taken—by an 
affirmative vote of two thirds of all 
the members of the Senate. 

Throughout our history, there have 
been occasions when some Senators 
have used Rule XXII to filibuster a 
bill to death. Sometimes a Senator 
would have only to threaten to fili- 
buster to kill a bill. 

Critics of the filibuster have long 
argued that in a democratic country, 
a minority has no right to prevent ac- 
tion by a majority. This, said the 
critics, is what happened during a fili- 
buster. One Senator could disrupt the 
entire Senate and keep it from im- 
portant work so long as he kept talk- 
ing, talking, talking! 


rules: 


In Defense of Filibuster 


Defenders of unlimited debate ar- 
gued, on the other hand, that Rule 
XXII protected the minority from 
being “steamrollered” by a hasty ma- 
jority. In fact, the Constitution goes 
out of its way to provide certain 
“checks” against majority rule by re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote on many mat- 
ters, and by requiring a three-fourths 
vote of the states to amend the Con- 
stitution. 

Controversy over Rule XXII has 
cropped up in just about every Senate 
session for the past 100 years. In re- 


cent years it has reached a new pitch 
of excitement. Some Senators, chiefly 
from the North, believe that some Sen- 
ators from Southern states use the fili- 
buster—or the threat of a filibuster— 
to prevent Congress from passing new 
civil rights legislation. 

In January of 1959, the Senate Ma- 
jority Leader, Lyndon Johnson (Dem., 
Tex.) proposed a moderate change in 
Rule XXII which was _ promptly 
adopted by the Senate. Under the new 
change, a time limit can be set on a 
speech of any member by the affirma- 
tive vote of two thirds of those Sen- 
ators present on the floor of the Senate 
at the time of the vote. 

Most observers believe the Johnson 
action résolves the controversy over 
Rule XXII—at least for this session. But 
some Senators insist the issue is far 
from dead, 


Seniority on Committees 

Committee chairmen wield great 
power (see page 12)—often determin- 
ing whether a bill shall or shall not 
be favorably reported to the floor of 
the House or Senate. 

Chairmen are chosen on the basis 
of seniority. The men re-elected to, Con- 
gress for the greatest number of con- 
secutive terms hold the top posts. 

Membership on important commit- 
tees of Congress is also usually deter- 
mined by seniority. A “freshman” in 
Congress first serves on the minor com- 
mittees. If he continues to be re- 
elected, he will move up to the more 
powerful committees as vacancies occur. 

Critics of the seniority system argue 
that length of service is not necessarily 
a good indication of ability. The sys- 
tem, they say, is undemocratic, for it 
sets a pattern of automatic succession 
to power. It tends to put vast 
power in the hands of Congress’ old- 
est members—when “young blood” or 
“young ideas” might be better. 
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Have Some Rules Outlived Usefulness? 


Some persons also object to the fact 
that in recent years, under the senior- 
ity system, Senators from Southern 
states have held most of the committee 
chairmanships. In February 1959, Sen- 
ator William Proxmire (Dem., Wis.) 
proposed that the Senate limit the num- 
ber of chairmanships that could be held 
by Senators from any one region. Sen- 
ator Proxmire added, however, that he 
was probably “fighting a losing battle.” 

Defenders of the seniority system, 
on the other hand, insist that experi- 
ence is the best teacher. Many com- 
mittee chairmen become spetialists on 
difficult subjects through long years of 
service. They also say that the senior- 
ity rule prevents bitter contests from 
developing over chairmanships. 


Rider to Get Around Veto 


If Congress wants to pass a measure 
which it knows the President will veto, 
Congress can make use of riders. 

A rider is a piece of proposed legis- 
lation unrelated to the main content of 
the bill to which it is tacked on. Con- 
gressmen often attach a rider to a popu- 
lar bill favored by both parties so that 
it can “ride in” on the coattails of the 
popular bill. 

By attaching a rider (which the 
President may not favor) to an im- 
portant bill which the President wants 
passed, Congress presents the President 
with a serious problem. Under the Con- 
stitution (Art. I, Sec. 6), the President 
cannot veto separate sections of a bill. 
He must either sign the whole bill (in- 
cluding the objectionable rider) or 
veto the entire bill. 

Many Congressmen like the rider 
system. They can use it to outmaneuver 
the President on controversial measures. 
Some political scientists, however, have 
urged that the Constitution be amended 
to permit a President to veto specific 
sections of a bill while approving the 
rest of the bill. 





HE years 1958, 1959, 1960, and 

1961 will be known as the years of 
the big building boom on Capitol Hill 
in Washington, D. C. Before the boom 
ends, about $170,000,000 will have 
been spent to “improve” the surround- 
ings in which our nation’s lawmakers 
work. 

The Capitol building itself is getting 
a major face-lifting. The Capitol’s front, 
between the projecting Senate and 
House wings, is being moved forward 
32% feet—to make more room inside 
(see diagram). Cost of the project: 
about $10,000,000. Scheduled comple- 
tion date: January 1961, in time for the 
next Presidential inauguration. (Since 
1825, the inauguration ceremony has 
taken place on the steps of the Capitol’s 
east front.) 

The new face of the Capitol will be 
covered with gray-white marble from 
Georgia quarries. The old face of the 
Capitol was limestone. 

Some persons and some groups—in- 
cluding the American Institute of Archi- 
tects—have protested the changes in 
the Capitol’s east front. They claim 
the changes are destroying one of our 
nation’s most beautiful structures. They 
were willing to replace the crumbling 
limestone, but not to move forward 
the wall of the building and change 
the appearance of the forecourt. 


Changes Deemed Essential 


Capitol Architect J. George Stewart 
insists the changes are essential. He 
says the original wall had become un- 
safe. Furthermore, the rebuilt front 
will be an exact copy of the original 
one. A majority of the members of 
Cofgress agree with Mr. Stewart—and 
so the changes are going ahead. 

The added space in the Capitol will 
be taken up by offices, new restaurants, 
and larger rooms where Congressmen 
can hold hearings. 

Near the Capitol, new office build- 
ings for our lawmakers are also being 
built. One gleaming marble building, 
recently completed, houses the new 
offices of 42 Senators. Each of these 
Senators has an air-conditioned suite 
of five or six rooms. More than a 
million dollars has been spent to fur- 
nish these offices with leather-covered 
chairs and sofas, walnut tables, book- 
shelves, rugs, etc. The building also 
houses a 200-car underground garage, 
and a cafeteria that can handle 1,685 
persons at a time. 

Meanwhile, Senators who remained 
in the old Senate Office Building, now 
have more space for themselves. Their 
former three-room offices are being en- 
larged to five-room suites. 

Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, too, are getting an additional 
office building. This building is sched- 
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CHANGES: New buildings (color); enlarged Capitol (shaded). 


New Face 


on the Capitol 


Changes on Capitol building will provide more space inside 


uled to be completed sometime in 1962. 
It will have three-room soundproof 
suites for each of 170 Representatives, 
plus an 1,800-car garage. 

The two present House Office Build- 
ings are being modernized for the other 
266 Representatives. A new garage is 
being built in the courtyard of one, a 
restaurant in the other. 

Why does Congress need more and 
bigger office buildings? One Senator 
explained: “My work load gets heavier 
each year. Today, there’s more for 
voters to worry about than in past 
years, it seems. They write me more 
frequently about their problems, and 
I need a bigger staff to deal with them.” 


Other Projects Under Way 


Among other building projects under 
way on Capitol Hill are: 

> A New Senate Subway. Fast elec- 
tric trolleys will shuttle 5,000 passen- 
gers a day between the two Senate 
office buildings and the Capitol. — 

> The Robert A. Taft Memorial 
Tower. This million-dollar bell tower, 
over 100 feet high, is the first memorial 


to a lawmaker ever built on Capitol 
grounds. It honors the memory of the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
who served in Congress from 1938 to 
1953 and was known as “Mr. Repub- 
lican.” 

> Library of Congress. The Library, 
just across from the Capitol, is plan- 
ning a huge new annex. So is the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

> A New State Department Build- 
ing. This is now nearly completed, and 
is located near the Lincoln Memorial. 

> A New Presidential Staff Office 
Building. The President’s 1,500-mem- 
ber staff is now jammed in the east 
and west wings of the White House 
and the nearby buildings, which for 
merly housed the Departments of State, 
War, and Navy. 

Some of the recent and proposed 
structures take the place of “tempo- 
rary” structures along the mall and 
south of the White House which have 
stood there since World War I (1914- 
1918). As one member of the Planning 
Commission puts it, “This is a process 
of beautification by elimination.” 





Harris & Ewing 
HOUSE SPEAKER—Sam Rayburn (Dem., Tex.), now serving ninth 
term as Speaker of the House, presides over all sessions. 


Wide World 
HOUSE MINORITY LEADER—Charles Halleck (Rep., Ind.) con- 
fers with three new Republican Congresswomen: Jessica Weiss 
(N. Y.), Catherine May (Wash.), and Edna Simpson (Ill.). 
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Thomas E. Morgan (D., Pa.) 
Ch., Foreign Affairs Com. 


John McCormack (D., Mass.) 
House Majority Leader 
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Clarence Cannon (D., Mo.) 
Ch., Appropriations Com. 


Wilbur D. Mills (D., Ark.) 
Ch., Ways and Means Com. 


Leaders of the 


NDER our constitutional system, it is possible for the 
Legislative and Executive branches of government to be 
controlled by different parties. 

This situation has, in fact, existed since 1954. In that 
year, as well as in 1956 and 1958, the Democrats won con- 
trol of both houses of Congress—at a time when a Repub- 
lican, President Eisenhower, held the White House. 

In the 86th Congress—which convened on January 7, 
1959, and will expire on December 31, 1960—the Demo- 
cratic party is therefore the majority party, and the Repub- 
lican party the minority party. 

The majority party in each house of Congress has the 
privilege of organizing the house and appointing the chair- 
men of all committees. Because of the seniority system, the 
committee chairmen and other leaders frequently remain 
the same from session to session, These men are called 
“holdovers.” 

At present, the Speaker of the House is Sam Rayburn 
(Dem., Tex.). “Mr. Sam,” as he is called, has been Speaker 
longer than any other man in U. S. history—nine terms (see 
page 10). 

House Majority Leader is John McCormack (Dem., 
Mass.), who has been his party’s leader in the House since 
1940. The Minority Leader is Charles Halleck (Rep., Ind.), 
now serving for the first time in the post. Early this year, 
Republican members of the House voted to make Mr. 


Wide World 
Graham A. Barden (D., N.C.) 
Ch., Education & Labor Com. 


Carl Vinson (D., Ga.) 
Ch., Armed Services Com. 


Wide World 
Carl Albert (D., Okla.) 
Majority Whip 


Leslie C. Arends (R., fil.) 
Minority Whip 





86th Congress 


Halleck their leader (he was formerly Deputy Floor Lead- 
er), to replace Joseph Martin, Jr. (Rep., Mass.), who had 
held the post for over 20 years. 

In the Senate, Lyndon Johnson (Dem., Tex.) continues 
as Majority Leader for his third term. The Minority Leader 
is new, however—Everett Dirksen (Rep., IIl.). 

The Majority and Minority Leaders’ chief assistants are 
the party whips. It is their task to see that all party members 
are present when important measures are to be voted on, 
and to keep party members informed of party strategy. 
The whips of both parties are shown below. 

Each party has a Party Conference or Caucus, consisting 
of all its members in each house. It also has a smaller Policy 
or Steering Committee. The party leaders usually direct 
party strategy. 

Among Senate committee chairmen, the most influential 
are the chairmen of the committees on Foreign Relations, ” 
Appropriations, Government Operations, and 
Armed Services. They are among those shown below. 

During the past year, one of the Senate’s special commit- 
tees has made headlines with its investigation of labor 
corruption. This is’ the Select Committee to Investigate 
Improper Activities in Labor-Management Relations. Its 
chairman is John L. McClellan (Dem., Ark.). 

Some of the House leaders are shown on page 24, Senate 


Finance, 


leaders on page 25. 
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Carl Hayden (D., Ariz.) J. Wm. Fulbright (D., Ark.) 
President Pro Tempore Ch., Foreign Relations Com. 
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Richard Russell (D., Ga.) 
Ch., Armed Services Com. 


Wide World 
Lister Hill (D., Ala.) 
Ch., Labor & Public Welfare 


Wide World 
SENATE CHIEFS—Majority leader Lyndon Johnson (Dem., Tex.) 
and Vice-President Nixon (left), who presides over Senate. 


Wide World 
SENATE MINORITY LEADERS—Minority Floor Leader Everett 
Dirksen (Rep., lll.) charts strategy with Styles Bridges (Rep., 
N. H.) (left), chairman of Republican Policy Committee in Senate. 


Wide World 
Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.) 
Ch., Finance Committee 


Wide World 
John L. McClellan (D., Ark.) 
Ch., Gov’t Operations Com. 


Wide World 
Thomas H. Kuchel (R., Calif.) 
Minority Whip 


Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.) 
Majority Whip 
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They perform the daily tasks 


that keep Congress running smoothly 


Specialists 


Behind Congress 


VHILE most high school students 

in Washington, D. C., are still 
slumbering, 70 teen-age boys gather 
in the Library of Congress at 6:30 a.m. 
sharp every weekday morning—to at- 
tend school! 

They are the Congressional page 
boys, ranging in age from 14 to 19, 
From 6:30 to 9:30 they study history, 
English, mathematics, and other regu- 
lar high school subjects. They attend 
school only three hours a day—but they 
have to learn just as much as other 
students do, and in half the time! 

After school lets out at 9:30, the page 
boys have a half-hour recess before they 
start work in Congress. 

Congress first began hiring pages in 
1829 when Congressmen realized they 
were wasting too much time running 
their own errands. The first Congres 
sional page was a youngster of nine. 

Today 49 page boys work for the 
House, and 21 for the Senate. The 
page boy is appointed to his job by a 
member of Congress. To qualify for 
this appointment, a boy must be no 
younger than 14 and no older than 
19. He must have a good average in 
his school grades. There is also a cus- 
tom in the Senate that no page should 
be taller than the shortest Senator. 

Pages work only while Congress is in 


session. Each page receives a salary 
of $285 a month. 
So that Congressmen can readily 


identify them, all pages dress in dark 
blue suits, white shirts, black shoes and 
socks, and black ties. 

Congressional pages have a wide va- 
riety of tasks. At ten every morning, 
the pages start preparing each Con- 
gressman’s desk with the official docu- 
ments he'll need for that day’s work. 

Pages also sharpen pencils, fill ink- 
wells, fill the traditional snuff boxes 
in the Senate, and change desk calen- 
dars. Most important of all, they are 
always at the beck and call of Congress- 


men who wish to send them on errands. 

The page boy works until his section 
of Congress adjourns for the day. Some 
days this may mean working only an 
hour or two. Other days, it may mean 
remaining on duty until late in the 
night, 

Whether he finishes his work early 
or late, the page still has his classroom 
homework to do before he crawls into 
bed. But what other high school gradu- 
ates have their diplomas signed by the 
President of the United States? 

The pages are only a handful of the 
thousands of persons who work for Con- 
gress. Congressmen need many kinds 
of assistants to keep things running 
smoothly—secretaries, research experts, 
clerks, and many others. 


Chief Capitol Aides 


Let’s meet some of the chief Con- 
gressional aides on Capitol Hill: 


“General Managers” 

The “general managers” of Congress 
direct staffs of clerks who keep Con- 
gressional bills moving through the law- 
making process. They also issue pay- 
checks to Congressmen. Each “general 
manager” also keeps the official seal 
of the house he works for. 

In the Senate, this official holds the 
title of Senate Secretary. In the House, 
he is called the House Clerk. 


Doorkeepers 

The job of the official Doorkeeper of 
the House of Representatives is to keep 
unauthorized persons off the floor of 
the House chamber. He also super- 
vises House pages, file clerks, elevator 
and telephone operators. 


Sergeants-at-Arms 

On duty at every session of Congress 
is a Sergeant-at-Arms—one in each 
house. If a violent disturbance should 
break out among Congressmen, the pre- 
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House clerk records all bills, then sends 
them to Government Printing Office. 


siding official of the house can call on 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to restore order. 

These two officials share in managing 
the Capitol police, who keep order 
around Congressional buildings. 
Parliamentarians 

Also on hand at each session of Con 
gress is an expert who knows the rules 
of Congress thoroughly. He is the offi- 
cial Parliamentarian. Each house of 
Congress has one. It’s his duty to advise 
the Vice-President. or the Speaker what 
rules of order to follow in any parlia- 
mentary situation. 

Each house also has a Legislative 
Counsel. He is an official who advises 
Congressmen on how to draft bills. 


* Chaplains 


At the start of each day’s session of 
the House or Senate, a chaplain offers 
the opening prayer. The present Sen- 
ate. Chaplain is the Rev. Frederick 
Brown Harris, a Methodist. The House 
Chaplain is the Rev. Bernard Bras 
kamp, a Presbyterian. 

Capitol Architect 

Housekeeper to Congress is the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. He bosses a “main- 
tenance army” of nearly 150 repairmen, 
engineers, window washers, and clean- 
ers. They're on the job throughout the 
year, cleaning and repairing the Cap- 
itol. It costs U. S. taxpayers about 
$5,000,000 a year to keep the build- 
ings tidy. 

Senate Subway Engineers 

Engineers operate a miniature sub 
way train for Senators. Its two-car 
monorail system runs through an un- 
derground tunnel connecting the Capi- 
tol with the nearby Senate Office Build 
ing. The ride takes three minutes. 

Late in 1959, when the new Senate 
Office Building is completed, this sub- 
way will be replaced by four new 
trolley cars operating on a two-rail sys- 
tem. Each car will seat 18 persons. 
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The Real Power Behind 


ID you ever ask yourself, “Why 
are public opinion polls important 
in the’ United States?” 

The answer: in a democracy what 
the public thinks is important. 

Under our system of representative 
government, each Senator and each 
Representative represents the people of 
his state. At least one of his tasks in 
Congress is to promote and defend 
their views. But first he must know 
what his constituents think about im- 
portant issues of the day. 

Public opinion polls help him to find 
out. But he can find out more directly 
from letters—letters from you and your 
family. As Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson recently put it, “No poll 

no matter how scientific or accurate 
—is a substitute for direct communica- 
tion between a Senator and the people 
he represents. I personally welcome 
letters to my office.” 

Most Congressmen feel the same 
way. They are glad to receive letters 
from the “folks back home.” That ap- 
plies to teen-agers, too. Congressmen 
know that teen-agers like yourself are 
the voters of tomorrow. 


Where You Can Write 

There are three members of Congress 
to whom you can write. One is the 
Representative from your Congressional 
district, The other two are the Senators 
from the state in which you live. In 
some states there is also a second Rep- 
resentative, called the Representative- 
at-Large (see page 10). He is an extra 
Congressman given to a state because 
of population increases that have not 
yet been reapportioned into an addi- 
tional Congressional district. 

You should know the names of each 
of the three members of Congress who 
represent you, and their political affilia- 
tion. Equally important, you should 
know how each one voted on major 
bills in the past, and where he stands 
on current issues. 

How can you find out this informa- 
tion? One way is to attend public mect- 
ings at which your. Congressmen will 
speak. Also, read newspaper and maga- 
zine articles about their activities in 
Washington. Tune in on TV and radio 
programs which feature them in discus- 
sions or interviews. 

Once you know the past record and 
present performance-of your Congress- 
men, you can decide for yourself how 


Congress... 


YOU 


How Congress votes is often 


determined by your letters 
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well they are doing their job. Then, as 
a good citizen, write and tell them 
what you think. 

Senators and Representatives vote on 
many issues that affect you directly. 
For example, they determine draft laws. 
They also determine the minimum 
wage you may get on your first full- 
time, job, and the amount of taxes you 
must pay on money earned during 
vacations and in part-time jobs. Your 
letters may help to determine how your 
Congressmen will vote on many issues 
such as these. 

Your letters can be made effective by 
following a few simple rules: 

Keep your letter brief and to the 
point. 

Give your views on one or two specif- 
ic issues and then state your reasons. 
Be sure to do it in your own words. 
Congressmen have come to disregard 
almost entirely form post cards and tele- 
grams sponsored by pressure groups. 

Write only on one side of the paper. 
Keep your letter to one page. 


Senators and Representatives are ad- 
dressed as follows: 
The Honorable (full name) 
The United States Senate 
or 
House of Representatives 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Sir: 


Close with “Respectfully yours,” 

On occasion you may want to ask 
one of your Congressmen for a favor. 
Perhaps your civics class is planning a 
trip to Washington and you would like 
passes to watch the Senate and House 
in action. Or perhaps you're a boy who 
wants a job as a Congressional page, 
or an appointment to West Point, An- 
napolis, or the Air Force Academy. 
Maybe you need information for a proj- 
ect on the Federal Government. 


It’s Your Privilege 


In such cases you can always write 
to your Congressmen. Most of them 
are eager to help out in such instances. 
Better still, try to meet your Congress- 
men personally. They will be better 
able to assist you if they have a chance 
to talk to you, face-to-face. 

The right to talk and write freely to 
your Congressmen is one privilege that 
is not enjoyed by teen-agers—or adults 
—in many countries in the world. Never 
take it for granted, and never neglect it. 

Prepare yourself now for an active 
role of good citizenship. When you 
vote, you can then use your ballot 
wisely and well. 

Remember, Americans determine by 
their votes who our Congressmen are. 
And by their letters, they often deter- 
mine what our Congressmen will do. 
The real power behind Congress is the 
alert citizen—YOU. 





My Representative is — 





ON nn 
One of my Senators is. aed 
His party is___ 
My other Senator is... > 





His party is 
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The 86th Congress 


House of Representatives 
(Numbers indicate districts; *indicates served in 85th Congress.) 


Members of U. S. Senate 


(*indicates served in 85th Congress. Dates refer to expiration of terms.) 


Alabama. __Lister Hill (D)* 1963 John J. Sparkman (D)* 1961 


Alaska_______E. L. (Bob) Bartlett (D) 1961 Ernest Gruening (D) 1963 





Arizona Carl Hayden (D)* 1963 Barry M. Goldwater (R)* 1965 
Arkansas___J. Wm. Fulbright (D)* 1963 J. L. McClellan (D)* 1961 
California____ Thos. H. Kuchel (R)* 1963 Clair Engle (D) 1965 
Colorado_____ John A. Carroll (D)* 1963 Gordon Allott (R)* 1961 


Connecticut_ Prescott S$. Bush (R)* 1963 Thomas J. Dodd (D) 1965 








Delaware ____J. A. Frear, Jr. (D)* 1961 John J. Williams (R)* 1965 
Florida__ _G. A. Smathers (D)* 1963 Spessard Holland (D)* 1965 
Georgio_____Herman Talmadge (D)* 1963 Richard Russell (D)* 1961 
idaho___ Frank Church (D)* 1963 Henry Dworshak (R)* 1961 

Ilinois______ Everett Dirksen (R)* 1963 Pav! Douglas (D)* 1961 

Indiana Homer Capehart (R)* 1963 R. Vance Hartke (D) 1965 
lowo______B. Hickenlooper (R)* 1963 Thomas Martin (R)* 1961 
Kansos_____ Frank Carlson (R)* 1963 Andrew Schoeppel (R)* 1961 
Kentucky________Thruston Morton (R)* 1963 John S. Cooper (R)* 1961 
lovisiana____ Russell B. Long (D)* 1963 Allen J. Ellender (D)* 1961 
Maine ____. Margaret C. Smith (R)* 1961 Edmund S. Muskie (D) 1965 





Maryland ___ John M. Butler (R)* 1963 J. Glenn Beall (R)* 1965 


Massachusetts___Leverett Saltonstall (R)* 1961 J. F. Kennedy (D)* 1965 











Michigan___ Patrick McNamara (D)* 1961 Philip A. Hart (D) 1965 
Minnesota___H. H. Humphrey (D)* 1961 Eugene J. McCarthy (D) 1965 
Mississippi James O. Eastland (D)* 1961 J. C. Stennis (D)* 1965 
Mi i T. C. Hennings, Jr. (D)* 1963 S. Symington (D)* 1965 
Montana_____James Murray (D)* 1961 Mike Mansfield (D)* 1965 
Nebraska__Carl T. Curtis (R)* 1961 Roman L. Hruska (R)* 1965 
Nevada Alan Bible (D)* 1963 Howard W. Cannon (D) 1965 


New Hampshire_Norris Cotton (R)* 1963 Styles Bridges (R)* 1961 
Clifford P. Case (R)* 1961 H. A. Williams, Jr. (D) 1965 
New Mexico Clinton Anderson (D)* 1961 Dennis Chavez (D)* 1965 
New York___Jacob K. Javits (R)* 1963 Kenneth B. Keating (R) 1965 
North Carolina__Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D)* 1963 B. Everett Jordan (D) 1961 
North Dakota__Milton R. Young (R)* 1963 William Langer (R)* 1965 
Ohio________ Stephen M. Young (D) 1965 Frank J. Lausche (D)* 1963 
Oklahoma A. S. Mike Monroney (D)* 1963 R. S. Kerr (D)* 1961 
Oregon_______Wayne Morse (D)* 1963 Richard Neuberger (D)* 1961 
Pennsylvania__Joseph S. Clark, Jr. (D)* 1963 Hugh D. Scott, Jr. (R) 1965 
Rhode Island___John Pastore (D)* 1965 Theodore F. Green (D)* 1961 
South Carolina___Olin Johnston (D)* 1963 J. Strom Thurmond (D)* 1961 
South Dakota___Francis Case (R)* 1963 Karl E. Mundt (R)* 1961 
Tennessee__ Estes Kefauver (D)* 1961 Albert Gore (D)* 1965 


New Jersey 











Texas_________L. B. Johnson (D)* 1961 Ralph W. Yarborough (D) 1965 
Uteh______ Wallace Bennett (R)* 1963 Frank E. Moss (D) 1965 

Vermont_____ George D. Aiken (R)* 1963 Winston L. Prouty (R) 1965 
Virginia__ A. Willis Robertson (D)* 1961 Harry F. Byrd (D)* 1965 











Washington Warren Magnuson (D)* 1963 Henry Jackson (D)* 1965 
West Virginia___Jennings Randolph (D) 1961 Robert C. Byrd (D) 1965 
Wi i Al der Wiley (R)* 1963 William Proxmire (D) 1965 


Wyoming_ __Jos. C. O’Mahoney (D)* 1961 Gale McGee (D) 1965 


ALABAMA 


Democrats, 9) 


1. Frank W. Boykin (D)* 

2. George M. Grant (D)* 

3. George W. Andrews (D)* 

4. Kenneth A. Roberts (D)* 

5. Albert Rains (D)* 

6. Armistead |. Seiden, Jr. (D)* 
7. Carl Elliott (D)* 

8. Robert E. Jones, Jr. (D)* 

9. George Huddleston, Jr. (D)* 


ALASKA 
At large—Raiph J. Rivers (D) 


ARIZONA 
(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 1) 


1. John J. Rhodes (R)* 
2. Stewart 1. Udall (D)* 


ARKANSAS 
(Democrats, 6) 


1. E. C. Gathings (D)* 

2. Wilbur D. Mills (D)* 
3. James W. Trimble (D)* 
4. Oren Harris (D)* 

5. Dale Alford (D) 

6. W. F. Norrell (D)* 


CALIFORNIA 
(Democrats, 16; Republicans, 14) 


. Clement W. Miller (D) 
Harold T. Johnson (D) 
John E. Moss (D)* 
William S. Mailliard (R)* 
John F. Shelley (D)* 
John F. Baldwin, Jr. (R)* 
Jeffery Cohelan (D) 
George P. Miller (D)* 

J. Arthur Younger (R)* 
10. Charles S. Gubser (R)* 
11. John J. McFall (D)* 

12. B. F. Sisk (D)* 

13. Charles M. Teague (R)* 
14. Harlan Hagen (D)* 

15. Gordon L. McDonough (R)* 
16. Donald L. Jackson (R)* 
17. Cecil R. King (D)* 

18. Craig Hosmer (R)* 

19. Chet Holifield (D)* 

20. H. Allen Smith (R)* 

21. Edgar W. Hiestand (R)* 
22. Joe Holt (R)* 

23. Clyde Doyle (D)* 

24. Glenard P. Lipscomb (R)* 
25. George A. Kasem (D) 
26. James Roosevelt (D)* 
27. Harry R. Sheppord (D)* 
28. James B. Utt (R)* 

29. D. S. (Judge) Saund (D)* 
30. Bob Wilson (R)* 


COLORADO 

(Democrats, 2) 
1. Byron G. Rogers (D)* 
2. Byron 1. Johnson (D) 


CONNECTICUT 


(Democrats, 5) 


POENOUREN= 


At large—Frank Kowalski (D) 
1. Emilio Q. Daddario (D) 
2. Chester Bowles (D) 

3. Robert N. Giaimo (D) 

4. Donald J. Irwin (D) 

5. John S. Monagan (D) 


DELAWARE 


At large—Harris B. McDowell, Jr. 
(D) 


FLORIDA 
(Democrats, 7; Republicans, 1) 


1. William C. Cramer (R)* 

2. Charles E. Bennett (D)* 

3. Robert L. F. Sikes (D)* 

4. Dante B. Fascell (D)* 

5. A. S. (Syd) Herlong, Jr. (D)* 
6. Paul G. Rogers (D)* 

7. James A. Haley (D)* 

8. D. R. (Billy) Matthews (D)* 


GEORGIA 
(Democrats, 10) 
Prince H. Preston (D)* 
J 


1. 
2 L. Pilcher (D)* 


E. L. (Tic) Forrester (D)* 
John J. Flynt, Jr. (D)* 
James C. Davis (D)* 
Carl Vinson (D)* 

Erwin Mitchell (D)* 

Iris Faircloth Blitch (D)* 
Phil M. Landrum (D)* 
Paul Brown (D)* 


SLKENOUSY 


~ 


IDAHO 
(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 1) 


1. Gracie Pfost (D)* 
2. Hamer H. Budge (R)* 


ILLINOIS 
(Democrats, 14; Republicans, 11) 


1. William L. Dawson (D)* 
Barratt O'Hara (D)* 
William T. Murphy (D) 
Edward J. Derwinski (R) 
John C. Kiuczynski (D)* 
Thomas J. O’Brien (D)* 
Roland VY. Libonati (D)* 
Dan Rostenkowski (D) 
Sidney R. Yates (D)* 

. Harold R. Collier (R)* 
11. Roman C. Pucinski (D) 
12. Charles A. Boyle (D)* 
13. Marguerite Stitt Church (R)* 
14. Elmer J. Hoffman (R) 

15. Noah M. Mason (R)* 

16. Leo E. Allen (R)* 

17. Leslie C. Arends (R)* 

18. Robert H. Michel (R)* 

19. Robert B. Chiperfield (R)* 
20. Edna (Mrs. Sid) Simpson (R) 
21. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (D)* 

22. William L. Springer (R)* 

23. George E. Shipley (D) 

24. Melvin Price (D)* 

25. Kenneth J. Gray (D)* 


‘ 


- 
SLENOMAwN 


INDIANA 
(Democrats, 8; Republicans, 3) 


1. Ray J. Madden (D)* 

2. Charles A. Halleck (R)* 
3. John Brademas (D) 

4. E. Ross Adair (R)* 

5. J. Edward Roush (D) 

6. Fred Wampler (D) 

7. William G. Bray (R)* 
8. Winfield K. Denton (D)* 
9. Earl Hogan (D) 

0. Randall S$. Harmon (D) 
1. Joseph W. Barr (D) 


— 


IOWA 
(Democrats, 4; Republicans, 4) 


Fred Schwengel (R)* 
Leonard G. Wolf (D) 

. H. R. Gross (R)* 

Steven V. Carter (D) 
Neal Smith (D) 

. Merwin Coad (D)* 

. Ben F. Jensen (R)* 

. Charles P. Hoeven (R)* 


KANSAS 
(Democrats, 3; Republicans, 3) 


1. William H. Avery (R)* 
2. Newell A. George (D) 
3% Denver D. Hargis (D) 

4. Edward H. Rees (R)* 

5. J. Floyd Breeding (D)* 
6. Wint Smith (R)* 


KENTUCKY 
(Democrats, 7; Republicans, 1) 


1. Frank A. Stubblefield (D) 
2. William H. Natcher (D)* 
3. Frank W. Burke (D) 

4. Frank Chelf (D)* 

5. Brent Spence (D)* 

6. John C. Watts (D)* 

7. Carl D. Perkins (D)* 

8. Eugene Siler (R)* 


PNOWAYN— 


LOUISIANA 
(Democrats, 8) 


1. F. Edward Hebert (D)* 
2. Hale Boggs (D)* 

3. Edwin E. Willis (D)* 

4. Overton Brooks (D)* 

5. Otto E. Passman (D)* 
6. James H. Morrison (D)* 
7. T. A. Thompson (D)* 

8. Harold B. McSween (D) 
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PONAMAWNK— 





MAINE 


Democrats, 2; Republicans, 1) 


James C. Oliver (D) 
Frank M. Coffin (D)* 
Clifford G. Mcintire (R)* 


MARYLAND 
Democrats, 7) 
Thomas F. Johnson (D) 


. Daniel B. Brewster (D) 


Edward A. Garmatz (D)* 
George H. Fallon (D)* 
Richard E. Lankford (D)* 
John R. Foley (D) 
Samuel N. Friedel (D)* 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Democrats, 8; Republicans, 6) 


. Silvio O. Conte (R) 
Edward P. Boland (D)* 
Philip J. Philbin (D)* 
Harold D. Donohue (D)* 
Edith Nourse Rogers (R)* 
William H. Bates (R)* 

. Thomas J. Lane (D)* 
Torbert H. Macdonald (D)* 
. Hastings Keith (R) 
Laurence Curtis (R)* 

. Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. (D)* 
John W. McCormack (D)* 
James A. Burke (D) 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R)* 


MICHIGAN 
Democrats, 7; Republicans, 11) 


Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (D)* 
George Meader (R)* 

August E. Johansen (R)* 
Clare E. Hoffman (R)* 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R)* 
Charles E. Chamberlain (R)* 
James G. O'Hara (D) 

. Alvin M. Bentley (R)* 

Robert P. Griffin (R)* 


10. Elford A. Cederberg (R)* 
11. Victor A. Knox (R)* 

12. John B. Bennett (R)* 

13. Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (D)* 
14. Louis C. Rabault (D)* 

15. John D. Dingell (D)* 

16. John Lesinski (D)* 

17. Mortha W. Griffiths (D)* 
18. William S. Broomfield (R)* 


WONOUAWN— 


OUhWwn— 


~~ 


1 
2 


1. 


MINNESOTA 
(Democrats, 4; Republicans, 5) 


Albert H. Quie (R)* 
Ancher Nelsen (R) 

Roy W. Wier (D)* 
Joseph E. Karth (D) 
Walter H. Judd (R)* 
Fred Marshall (D)* 

H. Carl Andersen (R)* 
John A. Blatnik (D)* 
Odin Langen (R 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Democrats, 6) 


Thomas G. Abernethy (D)* 
Jamie L. Whitten (D)* 
Frank E. Smith (D)* 
John Bell Williams (D)* 
Arthur Winstead (D)* 
William M. Colmer (D)* 


MISSOURI 
Demotrats, 10; Republicans, 1) 


Frank M. Karsten (D)* 
Thomas B. Curtis (R)* 
Leonor K. (Mrs. John B.) 
Sullivan (D)* 

Vacancy 

. Richard Bolling (D)* 

W. R. Hull, Jr. (D)* 
— H. (Charlie) Brown 


wn 


P Ss. J. Carnahan (D)* 
Clarence Cannon (D)* 

. Paul C. Jones (D)* 
Morgan M. Moulder (D)* 


=S0% Nowa 


MONTANA 
(Democrots, 2) 
lee Metcalf (D)* 

LeRoy H. Anderson (D)* 
NEBRASKA 
(Democrats, 2; Republicans, 2) 

Phil Weover (R)* 


2. Glenn Cunningham (R)* 
3. Lawrence Brock (D) 
4. Donald F. McGinley (D) 


NEVADA 


At large—Walter S. Baring (D)* 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Republicans, 2) 


1. Chester E. Merrow (R)* 
2. Perkins Bass (R)* 


NEW JERSEY 


(Democrats, 5; Republicans, 9%) 


0 ay at ao 
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14, 


At 
At 


William T. Cahill (R) 
Milton W. Glenn (R)* 
James C. Auchincloss (R)* 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (D)* 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R)* 
Florence P. Dwyer (R)* 
William B. Widnall (R)* 
Gordon Canfieid (R)* 

Frank C. Osmers, Jr. (R)* 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D)* 


. Hugh J. Addonizio (D)* 


George M. Wallhauser (R) 


. Cornelius E. Gallagher (D) 


Dominick V. Daniels (D) 


NEW MEXICO 
(Democrats, 2) 


large—Joseph M. Montoya (D)* 
large—Thomas G. Morris (D) 


NEW YORK 


(Democrots, 19; Repuolicans, 24) 
1. Stuyvesont Wainwright (R)* 


SPeENOUAwD 


Steven 6. Derounian (R) 
Frank J. Becker (R) 
Seymour Halpern (R) 
Aipert H. Bosch (R)* 
Lester Holtzman (D)* 
James J. Delaney (D)* 
Victor L. Anfuso (D)* 
Eugene J. Keogh (D)* 
Edna F. Kelley (D)* 


. Emanuel Celler (D)* 

. Francis E. Dorn (R)* 

. Abraham J. Mutter (D)* 
. John J. Rooney (D)* 

. John HH. Ray (R)* 

. Adam C. Powell (D)* 

. John V. Lindsay (R) 

. Alfred E. Santangeio (D)* 
. Leonard Farbstein (D)* 


ludwig Teller (D)* 


. Herbert Zelenko (D)* 


Jomes C. Healey (D)* 


. Isidore Doliinger (D)* 
. Charles A. Buckley (D)* 
. Paul A. Fino (R)* 

. Edwin B. Dooley (R)* 
. Robert R. Barry (R) 

. Katharine St. 
. J. Ernest Wharton (R)* 


George (R)* 
leo W. O'Brien (D)* 


. Dean P. Taylor (R)* 
. Samuel S. 
. Clarence E. Kilburn (R)* 
. Alexander Pirnie (R) 

. R. Walter Riehiman (R)* 


tratton (D) 


36. John Taber (R)* 


(Democrats, 11; 


~_— 


( 


At 
At 


. Basil L. W 
. David M. Hall (D) 


B=S.eNouavn— 


. Howard W. Robison (R)* 

. Jessica McC. Weis (R) 

. Harold C. Ostertag (R)* 

. William E. Miller (R)* 
Thaddeu 


s J. Dulski (D) 


: John R. Pillion (R)* 


Daniel A. Reed (R)* 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Republicans, 1) 


Herbert C. Bonner~(D)* 
L. H. Fountain (D)* 
Groham A. Barden (D)* 
Harold D. Cooley (D)* 
Ralph J. Scott (D)* 
Carl T. Durham (D)* 
Alton Lennon (D)* 
A. Paul Kitchin (D)* 
Hugh Q. Alexander (D)* 
. Charles — Jonas (R)* 
itener (D)* 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Democrats, 1; Republicans, 1) 


oe ae Burdick (D) 
large—Don 1. Short (R) 


OHIO 


(Democrats, 9; Republicans, 14) 


1. 
2. 


Gordon H. Scherer (R)* 
William E. Hess (R)* 


3. Paul F. Schenck (R)* 
¢ William M. McCullach (R)* 


Delbert L. Latta (R) 


6. James G. Polk (D)* 


PARTY LINE-UPS as of FEBRUARY 16, 


29 
1959 


SENATE: Democrats 64, Republicans 34. Total 98. 
HOUSE: Democrats 282, 


7. 
8. 
9. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


(Democrats, 5; Republicans, 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 


Total 436. 


Clarence J. Brown (R)* 
Jackson E. Betts (R)* 
Thomas L. Ashley (D)* 


. Walter H. Moeller (D) 
. Robert E. Cook (D) 


Samuel L. Devine (R) 


. A. D. Baumhart, Jr. (R)* 


William H. Ayres (R)* 


. John E. Henderson (R)* 


Frank T. Bow (R)* 
Robert W. Levering (D) 


. Wayne L. Hays (D)* 
. Michael J. Kirwan (D)* 


Michael A. Feighan (D)* 
Charles A. Vanik (D)* 
Frances P. Bolton (R)* 
Willicm E. Minshall (R)* 


OKLAHOMA 


_~ 
~ 


Page Belcher (R)* 
Ed Edmondson (D)* 
Carl Albert (D)* 
Tom Steed (D)* 
John Jarman (D)* 
Toby Morris (D)* 


OREGON 


Democrats, 3; Republicans, 1) 


aWN— _ 


. Walter Norblad (R)* 

. Al Ullman (B)* 

. Edith Green (D)* 

. Charles O. Porter (D)* 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(Democrats, 16; Republicans, 14) 


SY@NowaAw Vo 


11. 


n= 


(Democrots, 1; 


1. 
2. 


(Democrats, 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. J. Carlton Loser (D)* 


CUAL 


. William A. Barrett (D)* 
. Kathryn E. (Mrs. 


Williom T.) 
Grenahan (D)* 

James A. Byrne (D)* 

Robert N. C. Nix (D)* 
William J. Green, Jr. (D)* 
Herman Toll (D) 

Williom H. Milliken, Jr. (R) 
Willard S. Curtin (R)* 


. Paul B. Dague (R)* 
. Stanley A. Prokop (D) 


Daniel J. Flood (D)* 


. Ivor D. Fenton (R)* 

. John A. Lofore, Jr. (R)* 
. George M. Rhodes (D)* 
. Francis E. Wolter (D)* 

. Walter M. Mumma (R)* 
. Alvin R. Bush (R)* 

. Richord M. Simpson (R)* 
. James M. Quigley (D) 

. James E. Von Z 

. John H. Dent (D)* 

. John P. Saylor (R)* 

. Leon H. Gavin (R)* 

. Carroll D. Kearns (R)* 
. Frank M. Clark (D)* 

. Thomas E. Morgan (D)* 
. James G. Fulton (R)* 


‘andt (R)* 


William S. Moorhead (D) 
Robert J. Corbett (R)* 
Elmer J. Holland (D)* 


RHODE ISLAND 
(Democrats, 2) 
Aimé J. Forand (D)* 


. John E. Fogarty (D)* 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Democrats, 6) 


lL. Mende! Rivers (D)* 
John J. Riley (D)* 

W. J. Bryan Dorn (D)* 
Robert T. Ashmore (D)* 
Robert W. Hemphill (D)* 
John L. McMillan (D)* 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Republicans, 1) 


George S. McGovern (D)* 
E. Y. Berry (R)* 


TENNESSEE 

7; Republicans, 2) 
B. Gut Reece (R)* 
Howard H. Baker (R)* 

James B. Frazier, Jr. (D)* 
Joe L. Evins (D)* 


Republicans 


153. Vacancies, 1. 


Ross Bass (D)* 

Tom Murray (D)* 
Robert A. Everett (D)* 
. Clifford Davis (D)* 


O2NO 


TEXAS 
(Democrats, 21; Republicans, 1) 


. Wright Patman (D)* 

. Jack Brooks (D)* 

. Lindley Beckworth (D)* 
Sam Rayburn (D)* 

. Bruce Alger (R)* 

Olin E. Teague ( (D)* 
John Dowdy (D)* 

. Albert Thomas (D)* 

. Clark W. Thompson (D)* 
10. Homer Thornberry (D)* 
11. W. R. Poague (D)* 
12. Jim Wright (D)* 

13. Frank Ikard (D)* 

14. John Young (D)* 

15. Joe M. Kilgore (D)* 
16. J. T. Rutherford (D)* 
17. Omar Burleson (D)* 
18. Walter Rogers (D)* 
19 George Mahon (D)* 
20. Paul J. Kilday (D)* 
21. O. C. Fisher (D)* 

22. Bob Casey (D) 


PONOURWH— 


UTAH 
(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 1) 


1. Henry Aldous Dixon (R)* 
2. Devid S. King (D) 


VERMONT 
Democrats, 1) 
At lorge—William H. Meyer (D) 


VIRGINIA 
(Democrats, 8; Republicans, 2) 


Thomas N. Downing (D) 
Porter Hardy, Jr. (D)* 
J. Vaughan Gary (D)* 
Watkins M. Abbitt (D)* 
William M. Tuck (D)* 
Richard H. Poff (R)* 
Burr P. Harrison (D)* 
Howard W. Smith (D)* 
. W. Pat Jennings (D)* 

. Joel T. Broyhill (R)* 


SP PNAWAwN— 


_ 


WASHINGTON 
(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 6) 


. Thomas M. Pelley (R 
Jack Westland (R)* 
Russell V. Mack (R)* 
Catherine May (R)* 
Walt Horan (R)* 

. Thor C. Tollefson (R)* 
Don Magnuson (D)* 


NOMaon= 


WEST VIRGINIA 
(Democrats, 5; Republicans, 1) 


Arch A. Moore, Jr. (R)* 

. Harley O. Staggers (D)* 
. Cleveland M. Bailey (D)* 
. Ken Hechler (D)* 

. Elizabeth Kee (D)* 

John M. Slack, Jr. (D) 


CUkONn— 


WISCONSIN 
(Democrats, 5; Republicans, 5) 


. Gerald T. Flynn (D) 
Robert W. Kastenmeier (D) 
. Gardner R. Withrow (R)* 
Clement J. Zablocki (D)* 
Henry S. Reuss (D)* 
William K. Van Pelt (R)* 
Melvin R. Laird (R)* 

John W. Byrnes (R)* 

. lester R. Johnson (D)* 
Alvin E. O’Konski (R)* 


SYPNOMALN= 


~ 


WYOMING 
(Republicans, 1) 
At large—Keith Thomson (R)* 


HAWAII 
Delegate—John A. Burns (D)* 


PUERTO RICO 


Resident Commissioner— 
Antonio Fernos-lsern (D)* 
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ee which has become law after being 

passed by both houses of Congress and 
approved by President, or passed over 
his veto by two-thirds vote. 

amendment—(1) an addition to U. S. Con- 
stitution or a state constitution; (2) a 
change in any bill or document by add- 
ing, substituting, or omitting a certain 
part before passage. 

appropriation—money set aside for some 
government expenditure. 


ill—measure introduced in either house of 
Congress. Public bill—bill of general ap- 
plication. Private bill—bill for benefit of 
one or a few individuals. 

bipartisan—approved by two political par- 
ties, or including representatives of two 
political parties. 

bloc—group of legislators (not necessarily 
of same party) working together to 
achieve a common goal—for example, 
farm bloc of Congressmen from rural 
areas. 


aucus—meeting of party members to de- 

C termine the party’s stand on an issue. 

censure—vote in either house condemning 
or disapproving conduct of a member of 
that house. 

cloture—(or closure)—process of closing de- 
bate and bringing issue to vote. 

confirmation—approval by the Senate of 
appointments made by the President. 

Congressman—each Senator and Represent- 
ative is a “Member of Congress” and 
thus a Congressman; in everyday usage, 
however, Congressman refers only to a 
Representative. 

contempt of Congress—in law, disobedience 
to or disrespect of Congress. For exam- 
ple, a witness who refuses to answer 
questions of a Congressional committee 
may be charged with contempt of Con- 
gress. ; 


ischarge petition—paper signed by ma- 

eae of House (or Senate) members to 
remove (discharge) a bill from a com- 
mittee’s control. 

district, Congressional—geographic division 
of a state on basis of population and in 
accordance with conditions laid down 
by Congress. Each Congressional district 
elects a Representative. 


or Senators for the purpose of delay, in 
the hope of forcing the majority to give 
up the proposal being debated. 

fiscal year—12-month period at the end of 
which accounts are reckoned. Congress 
appropriates funds on basis of Federal 
fiscal year, which begins July 1 and ends 
June 30. (Fiscal year 1959, for example, 
began July 1, 1958.) 

franking privilege—privilege accorded mem- 
bers of Congress to mail “official busi- 
ness” without charge. 


pyr ss talking by a Senator 


“Mag” rule—limits length (usually to five 
minutes) of individual speeches during 
the debate on a measure. 





The ABC's of Congress 


Words in the News of Congress 


—used before a bill number, indi- 
H.R. cates that the bill originated in the 
House of Representatives. 
hearing—session of a Congressional com- 
mittee at which supporters and oppo- 
nents of a proposed measure are given 
an opportunity to express their views. 
Closed hearing—hearing barred to the 
public and the press. 
hopper—box on the desk of the Clerk of the 
House where Representatives deposit the 
bills which they sponsor. 


mmunity—privilege enjoyed by members 

| of Congress which exempts them from 
prosecution for any statement they make 
in Congress. 

impeachment—accusations against an offi- 
cial of misconduct while in office, used 
as grounds for removal from office. In 
Congress impeachment proceedings take 
place in the House. The trial on the 
charges is held in the Senate. 


eg eee or person (lobbyist) seeking 

to influence legislators for passage or 
defeat of bill (see page 14). 

logrolling — political slang for practice 
whereby Congressmen help one another 
to get pet bills passed. 


ajority—more than half, or the group 

| eae controls a vote of that size. 
Absolute majority—more than half the 
entire membership of a voting body. 
Simple majority—more than half the 
members present and voting. 

minority—less than half, or the group 
which controls only a minor fraction of 
the total vote. 

motion—proposal on procedure or action 
presented to Congress. 

pape set aside or annul, as to over- 
ride a veto by the President. 
airing—agreement between two members 

ne Congress, who oppose each other on 
a measure, that if either is absent the 
other will refrain from voting. Congress- 
men pair their votes when both members 
will be away when vote is taken. 

patronage—the control of appointive jobs 
by a political party in power. 

pork barrel—slang expression for Federal 
appropriations for local improvements 
which may be political favors to local 
politicians or citizens. 

pro tempore or pro tem.—temporarily. It is 
used particularly to apply to a temporary 
presiding officer of either the House or 
Senate. 


uorum—number of members (usually 
more than half) required to be present 
in House, Senate, or Congressional com- 
mittee before business may be trans- 
acted or a vote taken. 


atification—act of approving an appoint- 

ew or a treaty. Constitution provides 
that all treaties must be ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of Senate; only simple 
majority vote is required to approve 
appointment of a public official by the 
President. 

resolution, concurrent—statement passed by 
both House and Senate that does not 
have the force of law. It merely indi- 
cates opinion of Congress on a certain 
issue. It does not require signature of 
the President. Simple resolution—state- 
ment’ passed by one house only, also 
without force of law. Joint resolution— 
statement passed by both houses of Con- 
gress. It has the effect of law and may 
be vetoed by President. 

rider—piece of proposed legislation unre- 
lated to main content of bill to which it 
is attached. It is often used to win 
approval for an unpopular proposal by 
letting it “ride in” on the coattails of a 
popular bill. Since President cannot veto 
part of a bill, he must accept the bill 
with its rider or do without the bill. 


—as used before a bill number, indicates 

yr bill originated in Senate. 

seniority rule—custom which provides that 
the chairman of a Congressional commit- 
tee shall be the person who has served 
longest on the committee. 

session—each Congress normally consists of 
two sessions, each beginning in January 
and running until late summer or early 
fall. Joint session—meeting attended by 
both houses of Congress. Executive ses- 
sion—meeting that is closed to the pub- 
lic and the press. 


eto—action by President refusing to ap- 

ein a bill passed by Congress. Pocket 
veto—process by which President pre- 
vents a bill passed by Congress at the 
end of a session from becoming a law. 
Ordinarily, a bill unsigned by the Presi- 
dent becomes law ten days after it has 
been passed by Congress—if Congress is 
still in session. However, if Congress 
adjourns before the ten days are up, the 
bill dies unless the President signs it. 
Thus he “puts the bill in his pocket” to 
veto it. 

voice vote (or viva voce vote)—vote by 
which members of Congress respond 
orally by “ayes” and “nays.” Roll call 
vote—alphabetical calling of the names 
of members of House (or Senate) to de- 
termine each member’s vote. 


hip—official of each party in Congress 
whose task it is to see that all members 
of his party are present when important 
measures are to be voted upon. Office 
is unofficial and carries no additional 
salary. 
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‘Know Your Worlds 


A Workbook Page for the Special Section on Congress at Work 





Valtman in The Hartford Times 
1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 
Fill in the information: 


1. What is meant by a balanced budget? 








2. Whom do the three men in shirtsleeves represent? 





8. Are the three men or President Eisenhower the 
defender of the balanced budget? 





4. What evidence in the cartoon supports your an- 
swer? 








5. What political weapon does the cartoon show 
President Eisenhower threatening to use to defend a 
balanced budget? - 








ll. YOUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Fill in the information: 


1. Total membership in the U. S. Senate today is 
2. In which House of Congress is the division of seats 
based on population? 








3. A _________. system of government is one which 
divides power between states and the national govern- 
ment. ; 

4. A treaty must be-approved by a two-thirds vote 
OF TBD acneniteieceie 


5. In which House must all revenue (tax) bills 
originate? 





6. Who appoints Supreme Court Justices when 


vacancies arise? 





7. When Congress re-passes a bill over the President's 
veto, its action is described as —__— _ a veto. 

8. Which House can bring impeachment charges 
against a Federal official? __ 


9. A bicameral legislature consists of houses. 





10. Laws passed by Congress may be declared un- 
constitutional by the 

11. The Constitution has a total of 
ments. 

12. Our present Congress is the 83rd? 84th? 85th? 
ONE ccencases 


13. A nationwide census is taken every —____ years. 





amend- 








14. The Constitution guarantees every state a min- 
imum of how many Representatives to the House of 
Representatives? —_____ 

15. Are Senators elected by the people or chosen by 
state legislatures? __ 


16. A Senator is elected for a term of ____-__ years. 

17. A member of the House of Representatives is 
elected for a term of ____-__ years. 

18. Both men and women may be elected to either 
House. True or false? ———___ 

19. Do Representatives pay income taxes on their 
salary just as other citizens do? —-__ 


20. A Congressman cannot be prosecuted for any- 
thing he says in Congress. This right is called_____ 





21. The presiding officer of the Senate is the 
22. The presiding officer of the House is called the 
- _ of the House. 





23. The name of the presiding officer of the House is 








24. The political term which means “talking a bill 
to death” is __ 





25. Does the delegate who represents Hawaii in the 
House have the right to vote in the House? __ : 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


On a separate sheet of paper, write a paragraph com- 
menting on each of the following: 


1. How does the committee system in Congress make 
the lawmaking process more efficient? 


2. Do pressure groups have a good or bad influence 


on Congress? 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Question I, and 3 points for each item in Question I. 
Total, 100. 
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..WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 


Peace at Last for “Republic of Cyprus”? 


A four-year diplomatic log jam 
over the island of Cyprus was 
finally broken. The strife-torn 
British colony now appears head- 
ed for peace and independence. 


The breakthrough came at a meet 
ing of Greek and Turkish government 
leaders at Zurich, Switzerland (see 
photo below). After six days of hard 
headed bargaining, they agreed that 
Cyprus—whose population is part 
Greek and part Turkish—should be 
come an independent republic by the 
end of 1959. Terms of the 
ment included: 

Cypriote independence would be 
guaranteed by a treaty between Cy 
prus, Greece, Turkey, and Britain 
The island would never be permitted 
to join Greece or become partitioned 

Britain would retain her bases on 
Cyprus. Greece and Turkey would 
set up a combined NATO force of 
troops on the island. 

The new nation would Have a 
Greek Cypriote president and a Tur- 
kish Cypriote vice-president. The lat 
ter would have the right to veto any 


agree 


legislation affecting the Turkish 
minority. 
The national assembly would be 


two thirds Greek, one third Turkish 

Leaders of Greece and Turkey 
then headed for London to hammer 
out a final settlement with the Brit- 
ish government. Heads of the Greek 
and Turkish communities on Cyprus 
also were enroute to the London con- 
ference as we went to press. Among 
them was Archbishop Makarios, 
Greek Orthodox prelate who has 
long been a leader of the movement 
for separation from Britain. Makarios 
had been exiled from Cyprus by the 
British. 

PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Zu- 
rich-London negotiations promise to 
end one of the most tangled inter- 
national disputes of our time. 

Of Cyprus’ 530,000 people, four 
fifths are of Greek origin. But Greece 
is 500 miles west of the island (see 
map). Lying closer is Turkey—only 
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10 miles to the north. But only one 
fifth of the islanders are of Turkish 
descent. Britain, which has ruled Cy- 
prus since 1878, is 1,900 miles away. 

The Greeks colonized Cyprus as far 
back as 1450 B.C. In succeeding cen- 
turies, Phoenicia, Egypt, Assyria, Per- 
sia, Rome, and Byzantium took turns 
ruling the hapless island. In 1573 it 
was seized by Turkey, and remained 
part of the Turkish empire for 300 
During this period, a small 
Turkish population—which followed 
the Moslem faith—settled in Cyprus 
alongside the Greek Christians. 

In 1878, Turkey handed Cyprus 
over to Britain in return for a British 
promise to aid Turkey in the event of 
a war with Russia. The island was 
proclaimed a British Crown Colony 
in 1925. 

A mountainous island with a warm, 
dry climate, Cyprus produces such 
crops as olives, wheat, tobacco, and 
citrus fruit. Asbestos, gypsum, and 
copper are mined. 

The island is full of contrasts. Mod- 
ern highways link ancient cities with 
winding, narrow streets. Jet planes 
fly over fields where oxen drag an- 


years. 
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cient wooden sledges to thresh grain. 

For the past four years, the Turks, 
the Greeks, the British, and the Cyp- 
riotes (as the people of Cyprus are 
called) have quarreled bitterly over 
who should govern the island. While 
diplomats traded notes and threats, 
Cypriote terrorists and British sol- 
diers fired bullets at one another. 
More than 500 people were killed. 

Caught squarely in the middle was 
NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization). Britain, Greece, and 
Turkey—as well as the U.S.—are 
members of the 15-nation defense 
alliance. Britain holds important mil- 
itary bases on Cyprus. Thus the 
dispute threatened to disrupt NATO. 

The Greek Cypriotes, backed by 
the Greek government, originally 
demanded enosis—union of Cyprus 
with Greece. Although the Greeks of- 
fered to let Britain keep her military 
bases, the British were unwilling to 
give up control of the island—a stra- 
tegic outpost guarding Britain's in- 
terests in the Middle East. 

In April 1955 a Greek Cypriote un- 
derground group (EOKA) began a 
violent campaign of riots, strikes, 
bombings, and sabotage. Stiff British 
counter-measures failed to check the 
EOKA terror. 

Later Turkish Cypriote terrorists 





Wide World 


Greek and Turkish leaders pose together after meeting on Cyprus question. (L. fo r.): 
Fatim Rustu Zorlu, Turkish foreign minister; Adnan Menderes, Turkish premier; Con- 


stantine Karamanlis, Greek premier; 


Evanghelos Averoff, Greek foreign minister. 














entered the fray, creating a bitter 
three-way struggle. The Turks—fear- 
ing they would be swamped by the 
Greek majority—demanded _parti- 
tion of the island if the British left. 

Last summer the British offered a 
“partnership plan” to end the strife. 
Britain said it would continue ruling 
the island for a seven-year “cooling- 
off” period, but with the help of ad- 
visors from both Greece and Turkey. 
Greek and Turkish Cypriotes were to 
organize separate councils to run 
their local affairs. 

The Turks accepted the plan. But 
the Greeks said no. They argued that 
the plan would lead to partition of 
the island into two hostile parts. 

Violence mounted. Finally, in 
October, Archbishop Makarios an- 
nounced that the Greek Cypriotes 
would give up the demand for enosis 
if Britain and Turkey would agree to 
independence for Cyprus. 

The Turks at first rejected this pro- 
posal. But the British hinted strongly 
that they would accept any solution, 
including independence, if both Tur- 
key and Greece agreed to it. The 
prime ministers of Greece and 
Turkey, along with their foreign 
ministers, went to Zurich—deter- 
mined to end the dispute before it got 
completely out of hand. 

In a spirit of friendship and com- 
promise that surprised the world 
after the bitter years of strife on Cy- 
prus, they agreed to the plan out- 
lined above. 


Dulles Takes Sick Leave 


Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles took a “leave of absence” 
from his job for treatment of 
recurring cancer. _ 


After his return from a whirlwind 
tour of Europe, where he discussed 
the Berlin crisis with our allies (see 
last week's news pages), Secretary 
Dulles entered Walter Reed Army 
Hospital in Washington, D.C., for a 
minor operation. The operation dis- 
closed that cancerous growths—for 
which he had been treated two years 
ago—had reappeared. 

Doctors will attempt to control the 
cancer with radiation treatments. 
They have given Secretary Dulles, 
now 71, a “fighting chance” to re- 
turn to his job. 

Meanwhile, the State Department 
will be run by Under Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter and the 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs 
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Scholastic Magazines map 
Mediterranean ‘‘trouble spot’ of Cyprus 
is 40 miles from Turkey, 500 from Greece. 


C. Douglas Dillon. During his con- 
valescence, Secretary Dulles will act 
as an adviser. 

PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: The U.S. 
Constitution assigns the conduct of 
foreign policy to the President. The 
State Department—aided by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency—gathers the 
information required by the Presi- 
dent for policy decisions. 

In making his decisions, the Presi- 
dent is assisted by the National Se- 
curity Council (the Vice-President, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization) and 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff (Army, 
Navy, and Air Force). Once the de- 
cisions are made, the State Depart- 
ment carries them out. 

Congress, too, plays a role in the 
shaping of U.S. foreign policy. 
Treaties and ambassadorial appoint- 
ments are subject to the “advice and 
consent” of the Senate. In addition, 
the Senate and House committees on 
Foreign Relations often indirectly 
shape foreign policy (see pp. 12-13). 








Wide World 
ESKIMO WINS TOP ALASKAN POST. Wil- 
liam Beltz, 46-year-old Eskimo, was cho- 
sen president of Alaska’s first state sen- 
ate. Here he points on map to his home 
village of Unalakleet on the Bering Coast. 
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Mr. Dulles has been Secretary of 
State since 1953. Previously, he had 
been Republican adviser to former 
Democratic Secretaries of State Dean 
Acheson and George C. Marshall. 

Few other Secretaries of State, say 
many experts, have so completely 
dominated the formulation and car- 
rying out of U.S. foreign policy. He 
has, in most respects, become the 
chief Western strategist in the “cold 
war.” President Eisenhower has 
called Mr. Dulles one of our “great- 
est Secretaries of State.” 

The State Department, some wags 
have commented, “is in Mr. Dulles’ 
hat.” This refers to Mr. Dulles’ ten- 
dency to “do it himself”—to rely less 
on aides than previous Secretaries 
and to deal with foreign leaders face- 
to-face. In the past six years, Mr. 
Dulles has logged nearly 480,000 
miles on official trips to 47 differ- 
ent countries. He has traveled an 
additional 80,700 
miles in the U.S. 

The Secretary's 
illness comes at 
a crucial time for 
the West. The 
U.S., Great Brit- 





ain, and France 

have proposed a 

“Big Four” for- 

eign ministers’ Wide World 
conference with Mr. Dulles 


the Soviet Union 

(see last week's news review), It 
would take up the Berlin crisis, the 
future of divided Germany, and Eu- 
ropean security. 

If it becomes necessary for Secre- 
tary Dulles to resign, several prom- 
inent men have been widely men- 
tioned as possible successors. They 
include Mr. Herter, Mr. Dillon, Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther (now president 
of the American Red Cross), U.N. Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
former New York Governor Thomas 
Dewey, and banker John J. McCloy. 


New Premier in Italy 


Italy's three-week-old govern- 
ment crisis ended with the forma- 
tion of a new cabinet. 

The country’s new—and twentieth 
—premier since the end of World War 
II: Antonio Segni, 68. He succeeds 
former premier Amintore Fanfani, 
who resigned January 26. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Signor 
Fanfani had been plagued by many 
problems since he took office last 
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July. Among them was the fact that 
he ruled with less than an absolute 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies 
(parliament). Of 595 seats, Fanfani's 
Christian Democratic party (Catho- 
lic) held 272 seats. The Social Dem- 
ocratic party (right-wing socialist) 
which supported Fanfani in his co- 
alition cabinet, held only 22. 

Fanfani’s troubles multiplied when 
many members of his own party split 
with him on several issues. The final 
blow came when some of the mem- 
bers of the Social Democrats de- 
serted the coalition and joined th« 
opposition Socialist party. This 
forced Fanfan#s cabinet to give up 

The new cabinet of Premier Segni 
is made up only of members of one 
party—Segni’s own Christian Demo- 
cratic party. Although the party lacks 
a majority in the Chamber of Dep 
uties, Segni hopes to put through his 
policies with the promised support 
of two minor parties. 

Segni is not new to his job. He 
served as premier from 1955 to 1957 


Iran Rejects Soviet Pact 


Iran took a firm stand to line 
itself up with the West. It re- 
jected Soviet terms for a military 
and economic treaty. 


Iran’s northern border touches the 
Soviet Union, except for that section 
along the Caspian Sea. 


ONE TOWN’S TRAFFIC FATALITIES!—Take a good look. 
students from Vallejo, Calif.—sprawled out on a local street to show what the 
street would look like IF all of last year’s traffic fatalities had been killed 
at a single time. At a given signal, students played ‘“dead’—allowing photographer 
to snap this grotesque but dramatic ‘‘reminder” for use in town’s safety campaign. 


In recent weeks officials of both 
countries have been holding talks in 
the Iranian capital of Teheran. The 
Soviets offered Iran a so-called non- 
aggression pact in exchange for So- 
viet economic aid. 

But the Soviets attached a heavy 
price tag: Iran must not sign any 
military pact with the United States. 
(At present, Iran is a member of the 
Baghdad Pact, an economic and mil- 
itary alliance aimed at checking 
Communist expansion in the Middle 
East. Other members are Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Britain. The United 
States is not a member, but supports 
the pact actively.) 

The U.S., which has also been hold- 
ing talks with Iran on economic aid, 
appealed to Iran to resist the Soviet 
demands. President Eisenhower and 
British Prime Minister Macmillan 
sent personal messages to the Shah 
of Iran, urging him to “stand firm” 
with the Western allies. 

A day later, the Russians broke off 
the talks. They charged Iran with 
“double-dealing”—saying Iran was 
about to sign a military pact with 
the U.S. 

Iran had asked the United States 
earlier for direct military aid. Iran’s 
leaders expressed fears that their 
government might be overthrown by 
a coup similar to that which toppled 
the pro-Western government of 
neighboring Iraq last July 


In all there are 54 


CASTRO NOW PREMIER, Fidel 
Castro, the Cuban rebel leader who 
toppled dictator Batista (see our news 
review, Jan. 16 issue), became premier 
of Cuba last week. He succeeded José 
Miro Cardonna, who had held the post 
less than a month. Cardonna resigned 
after a reported rift between himself 
and Castro over re-opening Cuba’s gam- 
bling casinos. 

In another development, Cuba’s pro- 
visional government reduced the min- 
imum age for the presidency—from 35 to 
30. Castro is 32. Most observers predict 
Castro will now seek the office in the 
elections he has promised for next year. 


VISITOR FROM EL SALVADOR. 
President Eisenhower will soon be host 
to another official visitor from a Latin 
American republic, President José Maria 
Lemus of El] Salvador will arrive in 
Washington March 9 to discuss with 
U.S. officials their nation’s present eco- 
norsic crisis. Declines in coffee and 
cotton prices, plus an increase in Com- 
munist activities, are the top subjects. 

President Eisenhower recently was 
host to Argentine President Frondizi, 
and was scheduled to visit Mexican 
President Lopez as we went to press. 


SKY’S THE LIMIT. The tallest man- 
made structure in the woi' today is a 
TV transmitter tower in Roswell, New 
Mexico. But it won't be for much longer. 
TV station WGAN in Portland, Maine, 
now plans to build a TV tower that will 
top it by nine feet. 

The WGAN tower is expected to soar 
1,619 feet into the air—154 feet higher 
than the TV antennae atop the world’s 
tallest skyscraper, the Empire State 
Building in New York City. 


NEW SPORTS RECORDS. A pole 
vault record that stood for 16 years fell 
before Pvt. Don Bragg of the U.S. Army. 
He cleared 15 feet: 9% inches. 

Meanwhile, teen athletes continued 
smashing records. John Thomas, 17, 
Boston U. freshman, high jumped seven 
feet for the second time in a month (see 
our news review, Feb. issue), set- 
ting a world’s indoor record. 

Cornelia Harrington, 15, of Wayne, 
N.J., won a place on the U.S. Olympic 
speed-skating squad. The squad also 
includes two 17-year-old schoolmates 
from Glenbrook (Ill.) High—Beverly 
Buhr and Eddie Rudolph. 

Teen-agers won both the Eastern and 
Midwestern qualifying meets for Olym- 
pic ski jumpers, Gene Kotlarek, 18, of 
Duluth, Minn., was Midwestern champ, 
and Roger Dion, 19, of Paul Smith’s 
College, N.Y., the Eastern winner. 











EXT MONTH the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
in Washington will pick the nation’s 
first team of astronauts or space pilots. 
The team is to be chosen from a 
list of 36 ace military test-pilots who, 
in turn, were selected from an orig- 
inal list of 110 “possibles.” The team 
will have 12 members, all under 40 
years of age and in top physical con- 
dition. Every one of them will be a 
volunteer—prepared to risk his life, 
if necessary, to put America’s first 
manned satellite into orbit. 

An intensive training program will 
prepare the astronauts for the rigors 
of a flight into space. During the com- 
ing months, they will learn how to 
endure weightlessness, the pressure 
of gravity, and the other phenomena 
of space travel. When the United 
States is ready to launch its first 
manned satellite—and that may be as 
early as two years from now—one of 
these 12 astronauts will be notified 
that he’s “it.” 

On blast-off day, he wiil climb to 
the top of a 90-foot-high Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile. At its 
will crawl into a bullet- 
shaped “space capsule” (see photo 
above). The final seconds of the 
countdown will boom over the loud- 
speakers: “Five, four, three, two, one 

fire!” A pillar of flame will gush 
from the rocket as it soars higher and 
higher into space. 

Inside the rocket an invisible “fist” 
will smash into the astronaut’s body. 
The fist will be the force of gravity, 
increased more than seven times by 
the rocket’s rapid acceleration. At an 
altitude of 125 miles, the rocket will 
attain a speed of 18,000 miles per 
minute. The space capsule will then 
separate from the rocket and go into 
orbit around the Earth. 


nose, he 
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SPACE CAPSULE: Only six feet wide by 12 feet long, it will carry America’s first spaceman into orbit. 
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Getting Ready for the Countdown 


Once in orbit, the astronaut will 
feel as if he fell into a bottomless 
pit. If he were not strapped to his 
seat he would float—since he would 
no longer be subject to the pull of 
the Earth’s gravity. The space cap- 
sule will complete one orbit around 
the Earth every 80 minutes. Then, at 
the end of 24 hours, the astronaut 
will bring his space capsule back to 
Earth. 

First, he will set off retro-rockets 
in the nose of the space capsule. 
This will slow down his speed. Then, 
the Earth’s gravity will take hold and 





plunge the space capsule earthward. 
When it is within 20 miles of the 
Earth, a parachute will snap open. 
The capsule will slowly descend to 
the ground. 

How perilous will this first flight 
into space be? No more so, say space 
scientists, than trying out a new air- 
plane. The space capsule will be 
tested again and again. At first, it 
will carry instruments into space and 
back. Next, a monkey will go into 
orbit. Then will come the exciting 
day when the first Americay soars 
into space! 





Wide World photos 


SPACE PIONEERS: Captains William Bradbury (left) and Tom Bogan are two Air 
Force candidates for the first U. S$. team of space pilots to be selected next month. 
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Historic Breakthroughs 
... in Science 


SEVENTEENTH IN A SERIES 


By ISAAC ASIMOV 


ROFESSOR Wilhelm Roentgen was 

fascinated by the mysterious illumi- 
nation that resulted when electricity 
was discharged in a tube from which 
all the air had been pumped. 

The eerie illumination inside the tube 
seemed to start at the negative elec- 
trode, or “cathode,” so the phenomenon 
was referred to as “cathode rays.” When 
the rays hit the glass of the tube, the 
glass glowed with a greenish light. Cer- 
tain chemicals placed near the tube 
glowed (or “luminesced”) even more 
brilliantly than did the glass. 

Roentgen was particularly interested 
in the luminescence. On November 5, 
1895, he enclosed his cathode ray tube 
in a box made of thin, black cardboard 
and darkened the room. Thus he would 
be able to observe the luminescence 
without the interference of outside light. 

He turned on the electricity. Almost 
at once a flash of light that did not 
come from the tube caught his eye. He 
looked up. Quite a distance from the 
tube, he happened to have a sheet of 
paper coated with barium platinocya- 
nide, He used the paper in his experi- 
ments because barium platinocyanide 
was one of the chemicals that glowed 





Drawings by Karoly and Szanto 


Roentgen’s experiments with X rays led to a revolution in science of physics. 


Koentgen and “Becguerel ... 


They Discovered Invisible “Light” 


when placed near the cathode ray tube. 
But why should it be glowing now? 
The tube was in a cardboard box. 
Roentgen turned off the electricity. 
The coated paper became dark. He 
turned on the electricity again. The 
paper glowed once more. He walked 
into the next room with the coated 
paper, closed the door, and pulled down 
the blinds. The paper continued to 
glow while the tube was in operation. 


“X” for Unknown 


He had discovered something invis- 
ible that was “felt” through cardboard 
and closed doors. Years later another 
scientist, meeting Roentgen, asked about 
that experience, 

“What did you think?” he wanted to 
know. 

Roentgen answered, “I didn’t think. 
I experimented.” 

Of course, Roentgen was giving a flip 
answer. He did think—very deeply. 

Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen was born 
on March 27, 1845, in Lennep, a small 
town in the Ruhr section of western 
Germany. For most of his early life, 
however, he lived outside Germany. He 
received his primary education in Hol- 


land, and went to college in Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

It was only after he had finished col- 
lege that he discovered his life work. 
In 1868 he was graduated from college 
with a degree in mechanical engineering. 
When he decided to go on for advanced 
degrees in Zurich, he came under the 
influence of a well-known physicist, 
August Kundt. Under him, Roentgen 
became interested in physics and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in that subject. For 
six years thereafter, teacher and stu- 
dent worked together. 

Kundt accepted positions in Ger 
many. Roentgen accompanied him. 
Soon he was teaching and doing re 
search on his own. 

Roentgen rose steadily in his profes- 
sion. In 1888 a new institute of physics 
was opened at the University of Wurz- 
burg in Bavaria. Roentgen was invited 
to head it. It was there that he discov- 
ered his penetrating rays and won world 
fame. 

The mysterious rays that caused 
chemicals to luminesce through card- 
board and doors were called “Roentgen 
rays’ in honor of the discoverer. Roent- 
gen himself, in honor of their unknown 











nature, gave his rays the mathematical 
symbol for the unknown. He called 
them “X rays.” That is their common 
name. 

Roentgen experimented vigorously. 
He found what thicknesses of various 
materials could be penetrated by X rays. 
He discovered that they would fog a 
photographic plate, just as sunlight 
would. He published his results on De- 
cember 28, 1895. The scientific world 
was amazed. 

A number of scientists found that 
they had encountered these mysterious 
rays. William Crookes, a British scien- 
tist who had worked with cathode rays, 
had noticed several times that photo- 
tographic films nearby had become 
fogged. He had thought it accidental 
and paid no attention, In 1890 an Amer- 
can physicist, A. W. Goodspeed, had 
ictually produced what we now call an 
X-ray photograph, but he was not suf- 
ficiently interested to follow it up and 
prove the nature of the phenomenon. 


Radiation in Uranium 


Roentgen’s work caught the imagina- 
tion of a French scientist, Henri An- 
toine Becquerel, seven years younger 
than Roentgen. Becquerel was the son 
of an eminent scientist. Becquerel’s 
father had been interested in a type 
of luminescence called “fluorescence.” 
Fluorescent materials glowed upon ex- 
posure to ultra-violet light or to sun- 
light, which contains ultra-violet rays. 

Becquerel wondered: could this fluo- 
rescence have any mysterious X rays 
in it? In February 1896, Becquerel 
wrapped. photographic film in black 
paper, put it in sunlight, and put a 
crystal of a fluorescent chemical upon 
the paper. He used a chemical his 
father had been particularly interested 
in, a uranium compound. 

Sure enough, when the film was de- 
veloped it was found to be fogged. 
Ordinary sunlight would not have 
passed through the black paper, but 
X rays could. Becquerel decided tht 
uranium salt was giving off X rays as 
it fluoresced. ° 

Then came a series of cloudy days 
and Becquerel could not continue his 
experiments. By March 1 he was rest- 
less. His wrapped photographic plates 
and his crystals remained in the drawer. 
He decided to develop some of the 
films anyway. Perhaps a little of the 
wiginal fluorescence persisted, Perhaps 
there would be some faint fogging, even 
though the crystals hadn’t been exposed 
to sunlight for days. At least it was 
something to do. 

Imagine his amazement when he 
found the film fogged as strongly as 
ever. He quickly found that exposure 
to sun was unnecessary. Uranium salts 
gave off a radiation constantly, one 
even more penetrating than X rays. 
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By 1897 the nature of the cathode 
rays was established. J. J. Thomson, an 
English physicist, showed that the rays 
consisted of tiny particles speeding at 
breakneck velocities. What’s more, these 
particles were much smaller than atoms. 
They were the first “sub-atomic parti- 
cles” to be discovered, and were called 
“electrons.” 


Revolution in Physics 


When these electrons smashed into 
atoms, they released energy in a form 
that did indeed resemble ordinary light, 
except that it was more energetic and 
more penetrating. Thus, when these 
speeding electrons (or cathode rays) 
struck the anode in a cathode ray tube, 
X rays were produced. These X rays 
were part of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum, of which visible light is another 
part. 


Henri Becquerel found that uranium too 
gave a penetrating form of radiation. 
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As for Becquerel’s uranium: rays, 
these proved to consist of three parts. 
The most penetrating part, called gam- 
ma radiation, was similar to X rays but 
more energetic. The rest of the radia- 
tion was made up of electrons and 
helium nuclei. 

A complete revolution took place in 
physics. Before 1896 the atom had been 
considered a tiny, unsplittable particle, 
the smallest portion of matter. Suddenly 
it was found to be made up of still 
smaller particles with strange properties. 
Some atoms, such as those of uranium, 
actually broke up into simpler atoms, 
all by themselves. 

This proof that atoms disintegrate 
and emit electrons opened a great new 
world to science. There followed 60 
years of rapid advances that led to 
nuclear physics and exploration of the 
atom, 

Roentgen’s discovery, from the stand- 
point of pure science, was supremely 
important. But before that became ap- 
parent to the average man, there was 
an immediate advance in medicine that 
affected almost everyone. 

X rays penetrate the soft tissues of 
the body easily, but are largely stopped 
by bone and entirely stopped by metal. 
X rays, passing through the body to a 
photographic film behind, show light 
gray where bones stop most of them, 
gray and fogged in varying degree else- 
where. 

Doctors found they had a way of 
looking into the human body quickly, 
easily and—above all—without cutting. 


Magic Eye for Doctors 


Small breaks in bones could be dis- 
covered; disorders in the joints; the 
beginnings of tuberculosis in lungs; for- 
eign objects in the stomach—in short, 
the doctor had a kind of magic eye at 
his disposal. Only four days after news 
of Roentgen’s discovery reached Amer- 
ica, X rays were used to locate a bullet 
in a patient’s leg. The dentist, too, had 
a magic eye. He could look for the 
beginnings of decay in teeth with 
Roentgen’s invisible radiation. 

X rays (and gamma rays) can kill 
living tissue, and if focussed properly 
can kill cancer cells which the surgeon’s 
knife cannot reach. Today, however, 
we know they must be used with 
caution, and only when necessary. 

In industry, too, X rays ‘are used. 
They can detect internal flaws in the 
structure of metals, flaws that would be 
invisible otherwise. In chemistry they 
are used to probe the atomic structure 
of crystals and of complex protein 
molecules. In both cases, they open new 
windows into what was previously hid- 
den. 

Thanks to Roentgen, we can—odd 
though it sounds—use the invisible to 
make the invisible visible. 
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Teen-Agers 
*'Take Stock” 


At Brentwood High School in Pittsburgh (Pa.), students 


find that ‘playing the market” is fun and profitable 


ager YOU open your morning 
newspaper, what section do you 
turn to first? The sports page? The 
comics? The woman’s page? Well, 
at Brentwood High School in Pitts- 
burgh, students often prefer—the fi- 
nancial section! 

And no wonder. For at Brentwood 
High, 275 students have invested 
their nickels and dimes in the pur- 
chase of stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange. To them, what hap- 
pens on Wall Street is often as im- 
portant as what happens on their 
own Main Street. 

These student stockholders are 
members of Brentwood’s Investment 
Club. The club was founded three 
years ago by William P. Douglass, a 
teacher of business education. Stock 
investment, Mr. Douglass believes, 
is so important to an expanding 
American economy that every teen- 
ager should know something about 
it. And what better way is there 
to learn than by doing? Brentwood 
students agree wholeheartedly with 
their teacher. 


The Investment Club is run by a 
student board of directors. At the 
beginning of the school year, the 
club decides what stocks to pur- 
chase. Since more than 1,000 corpo- 
rations offer their stock to the public 
—on the New York Stock Exchange 
—this is no easy matter to decide. 
The financial histories of many com- 
panies are studied. Which ones have 
been making a profit? Which are 
most reliable? Should the club take 
a chance on a new company with a 
rosy future? Finally, after considera- 
ble discussion and debate, the club 
makes its final choice. A New York 
stock broker is then notified and the 
“deal” is concluded. 

The money for the purchase of 
the stock is raised by the club mem- 
bers themselves. For each 50-cent 
contribution, a member receives one 
share of the club’s stock. The daily 
fluctuations in the value of the stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
are watched carefully. If the stock 
dips too low, the board of directors 
may decide to sell. But this decision 





World Week photo by Richard Williams 
REQUIRED READING: William P. Douglass (standing), founder of Brentwood 
High’s Investment Club, and club members study the latest business publications. 





World Week photo by Richard Williams 
GOOD NEWS? If you own stocks, you 
just can‘t resist reading a ticker tape. 


must be approved by all the mem- 
bers at one of the club’s monthly 
meetings. 

At the end of the school year, how- 
ever, the club must sell all its stock— 
whether at a profit or loss. (So far, it 
has always traded at a profit.) In 
the fall, the club begins its “stock 
market operations” all over again. 


TEACHERS JOIN CLUB 

During the past three years, Brent- 
wood’s Investment Club has grown 
in popularity. It started in 1956 with 
50 members. The following year it 
had 143. This year, membership to- 
tals 298. This figure includes 23 
school superintendents, principals, 
and teachers who have joined the 
club for the first time. They, too, 
agree that “playing the market” can 
be fun. 

Today 9,000,000 Americans own 
ssocks in American business. Among 
them are a growing number of teen- 
agers. High school stock-purchase 
programs are now in operation in 
many places, including Prosser, 
Washington; Rockledge, Florida; and 
Portsmouth, Ohio. In Nyack, New 
York, the senior class at Nyack High 
collects dimes to purchase one share 
of stock each year. 

Is your school “taking stock” of 
this new trend among America’s en- 
terprising teen-agers? 














T 6-feet-6, Jon Cincebox is hardly 
the tallest center in the college 
ranks. Neither is he the greatest shooter. 

But, brother, is he tough! 
A 225-pound bundle. of muscles, he’s 


just about the fiercest center in the 
business. He plays the game like a 
hungry tiger. And since he’s as quick 
and strong as one, he’s murder under 
the boards 

Jon was the fifth greatest rebounder 
in the nation last season, and averaged 
19.1 points a game. When you remem- 
ber that he’s also a bearcat on defense, 
you can see why the University of 
Svracuse is touting him for All-Ameri- 
can this year. 

Nothing has come easy for the apple 
of the Orangemen’s eye. He was always 
big, but never a picture of grace. And 
he couldn't shoot. He began playing 
ball in the eighth grade at West Junior 
High in Binghamton, N. Y. At 6-4, he 
was as big as anyone but couldn't put 
the ball into the hoop. He was used 
mostly as a rebounder. 

When he moved on to Central High, 
it was the same old story. He made the 
varsity in his sophomore year. But he 
was still strictly a rebounder. In the 
last half of hig junior year, he said to 
heck with this non-shooting business 
and began popping ‘em up. He did 
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The Syracuse 
Special 


pretty well, too, leading his team to 
the sectional title. 

As a senior, he really came into his 
own. As a 6-6, husky 210-pounder, he 
really could make himself felt under 
the boards. “Though [ couldn’t. move 
very well,” he recalls, “I knew how 
to throw my weight around.” He threw 
it around enough to average 21 points 
a game. 

He received around 20 college offers 
after graduating and chose the biggest 
university in the area—Syracuse. It was 
a wise choice. As a freshman, he came 
under Coach Andy Mogish’s wing. And 
Andy is one of the smartest teachers 
in the game. 

It was Andy who brushed up his 
defense and showed him how to move 
in and out of the pivot. Big Jon learned 
his lessons well. He averaged 20 points 
a game as a freshman and then moved 
right into a starting berth on the great 
1956-57 Orangeman five. 

Playing with a veteran team, Jon 
averaged just 10 points a game. But 
he did a fine rebounding and defensive 
job, and everyone knew he was going 
on to stardom. 

For a change, everyone was right. 
Jon had a great junior year in 1957-58, 
though Syracuse just managed to finish 
over the .500 mark, Playing both the 
pivot and the corner, he proved a great 
all-around performer—driving, shooting, 
rebounding, and guarding in near All- 
American style 


Better Than Ever 

As good as he was last year, he’s at 
least 25 per cent better this season. 
As I write this, he’s doing a terrific 
job in both the scoring and rebounding 
departments. He’s hitting for 20.6 
points a game (30th. best mark in the 
nation) and he’s No. 11 in the land in 
rebounding. That makes him an enor- 
mously valuable ball player. 


What accounts for his improvement? 
The summer he put in at Camp Valcour 
(Plattsburg, N.Y.) under Dolph Schayes. 
I visited the camp over the Labor Day 
weekend—being a pal of Dolph’s—and 
got to know Jon real well. I asked 
him how he thought camp helped him. 

“First,” said Jon, “it put me in shape. 
Teaching, officiating, and playing bas- 
ketball for eight straight weeks is just 
about the greatest conditioner there is. 

“Second, I worked hard on my foul 
shooting. And, third, just playing with 
Dolph can’t help but improve your 
game. He really makes you hustle out 
there. He makes you move. He knows 
every maye from the corner and is a 
master at slipping in and out of the 
pivot. Just watching him is an educa- 
tion in itself.” 

And what does Dolph think of Jon? 
“Great! He’s got the physical equip- 
ment to become an All-American and 
a top pro. At 6-6 he owns the reflexes 
and quickness of a little man. And he’s 
the best rebounder of that height I’ve 
ever seen. 

“What's more, he’s a tiger on de- 
fense. If he can develop a soft touch 
from the outside, he has unlimited pos- 
sibilities.” That's quite a tribute from 
one of the world’s three or four great- 
est players. 

Sharp-featured, handsome Jon lines 
up his favorites as follows: movies— 
John Wayne, Burt Lancaster, and Eliza- 
beth Taylor; and school subject—math. 

The big thrills in his life were playing 
in the 1958 national college tournament 
and scoring 28 and 27 points in the last 
two games of the regular season. He’s 
particularly proud of that 28-point 
night. It marked the first time he out- 
played the great Niagara center, Boo 
Ellis, the nation’s top rebounder and 
16th highest scorer. (Jon made a Boo- 
Boo!) 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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it today! 
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TECHNOLOGY 
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ONE-YEAR co-education- ~ Vv 
al course under personal 
supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #11 





Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning, afternoon and evening 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For SHORT Courses, request catalog No. 22 
For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 
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Licensed by N. Y. State Education Dept 
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REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Elgetrocardiography M.D. super- 


vision.” Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct. G.I Approved 
Request Free Catalog indicating 


school grade. 
‘ NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 

MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
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of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement 

National reputation for thorough training. Extensively Equip- 

ped. Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducational. Ap 

proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 
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FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY 
SENIORS—YOU already know 75% of SPEEDWRIT- 
ING shorthand .. . the ABC’s of the alphabet! That’s 
why SPEEDWRITING is so easy, can be learned so 
quickly. That’s why, too, you can EARN $1,000 MORE 


WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand 
students are still struggling! SPEEDWRITING secre- 
taries and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 
for greater accuracy, dependability, speed. Don’t wait 
until you_graduate. Start putting a guarantee in your 
future NOW—with SPEEDWRITING shorthand! 

Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd S$t., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Q. I am interested in becoming a 
psychiatrist or a psychoanalyst. How can 
I go about achieving these goals?—L. H.., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


A. A psychiatrist is a medical doctor 
whose specialty is dealing with mental 
disorders. Psychoanalysis is a method of 
treating patients suffering from these 
mental ills. Your goal can be best 
achieved by preparing for a medical 
career first, and then specializing in 
psychiatry. 


Q. I am interested in obtaining a job 
with one of the agencies of the United 
Nations, such as UNESCO. What col- 
lege work must 1 take to prepare for 
such employment?—R. F., Woodstock, 
Vt. 

A. Prepare to major in foreign lan- 
guages and social sciences. In you 
junior year, consult with your college 
advisor and with the U. N. personnel 
office as to the most suitable prepara- 
tion. 


Q. How can I learn more about a 
career in cancer research?—N. G., Deca- 
tur, Mich. 

A. Write to American Cancer Society, 


521 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
—H.Z. 
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MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
oan com bines liberal arts 
an ir 
+ Greduetes qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phene Director Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 





























RESSED in their Sunday best, more 

than 1,200 teen-age delegates from 
public and private schools in Miami, 
Florida, attended the nation’s first city- 
wide Good Grooming Assembly last 
month. The program, sponsored by The 
Mennen Company, was held in Miami 
Beach on Saturday, January 24. 

William G. Mennen, Jr., chairman, 
and other assembly panel members pro- 
vided the students with good grooming 
hints designed to bring social success, 
success in applying to college, and suc- 
cess in obtaining jobs. 

The Miami delegates unanimously 
adopted this three-point Good Groom- 
ing Code: 

1. My grooming will start from the 
body out. Clothes can’t cover an un- 
groomed body. 

2. My grooming will reflect that I 
know the rules of the adult world. You 
can't play in the “big leagues” without 
knowing and abiding by the rules. 

3. My grooming will reflect the 
respect I have for myself and those I 
come in contact with in school, at 
home, on the job, and in the com- 
munity. 

The delegates to the assembly 
stressed that this Good Grooming Code 
had meaning because it “doesn’t offer 
rules for dressing, but does give the 
reasons behind the need for good 
grooming.” 

Mayor Kenneth Oka of Miami Beach 
opened the Good Grooming Assembly 
by proclaiming the week of January 24 
“Good Grooming Week in Greater 
Miami.” 

The panelists, who discussed various 
aspects of the “Good Grooming for 
Good Citizenship” theme, were: David 
H. Amos, Personnel Director of Na- 
tional Airlines; Rosalind Rush, colum- 
nist for The Miami News; Eleanore 
Hart, columnist for The Miami Herald; 
Richard Essen, University of Miami; 
Ben B. David, Dean of Men at the 
University of Miami; Grace Saeanz, a 
senior at Miami's Edison High School; 
and Frank de la Fe, editor of Miami 


High Times at Miami Senior High 
School, who reported on the assembly 
for Scholastic Magazines. 

The first “Good Grooming for Good 
Citizenship” program was held on a 
smaller scale at The Mennen Company’s 
Morristown, N. J., plant last Octo- 
ber 29 for members of the Madison 
(N. J.) High School Key Club. There, 
Mr. Mennen answered the boys’ ques- 
tions about dandruff, bad skin, and the 
care of fingernails, and gave a demon- 
stration of the correct way to shave. 

“Good grooming isn’t simply a mat- 
ter of wearing a shirt and tie,” he told 
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Citizenship 


the boys. “It starts from your shoes and 
goes right up to the top of your head,” 
Mr. Mennen said. 

Response to the Good Grooming As- 
sembly in Miami was so enthusiastic 
that similar programs are being planned 
for other cities from coast to coast. If 
you're interested in having a Good 
Grooming Assembly in your school, write 
to Good Grooming Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Ask for the Good 
Grooming Rally Kit, which includes a 
complete script, musical scores, display 
posters, and “how-to” information. 








These five members of the National 


League All-Star Fielding Team* say 
GO BIG LEAGUE... 


GO MACGREGOR! 


* These players 
were selected by 
@ vote omong 
Notional League 
ployers in a poll 
conducted by The 
Sporting News, 
end oll use Mac- 
Gregor gloves 
and mitts. 


Your MacGregor dealer has 50 different glove and 
mitt models available. Look for these 
features — fine quality leathers, streamlined fin- 
gers, spider web, adjustable finger loops, patented 
edjusta-wrist (introduced in 1959 by MacGregor), 
laced fingertips, web tie down, crotch lace, “‘flex- 
pad” and leather palm laces. 

MacGregor gloves and mitts are preferred by 
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the fastest growing list of professional leag 


players in the U. S. 


“The Choice of Those Whe Play the Geme’’ 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio + BASEBALL + FOOTBALL + BASKETBALL * GOLF + TENNIS 





Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending Cor igang. 


if the adver- 
Pp y stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stomps taowe as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 

oval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must poy 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful te 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before 1 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who vertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS. 
® All different, from Britain's far- 
flung colonial empire. Catalog value $2.50 
Free Stamp Magazine, Approvals. Send 10¢ for 
handling. Act now! NIAGARA STAMP CO., 
St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British e 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com- 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer. ete. Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 


STAMP COLLECTION ony 
100 different stamps from Europe, 4 
C 


Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 

















etc. 4¢ to approval applicants. 





Just send $1 with 
your favorite 
portrait or snapshot. 
We'll send you 
25 beautiful silk 
finish, wallet size 
12%” x 3%") 
reproductions! 
Money Back 
Guaranteed! 





IN A HURRY ? 
Send 25¢ for extra Super-speed service 


WALLET PHOTO CO. [525% tc: surce 
Box B-627, Hillside, N. J. SPEED SERVICE 
Please send me: 
© 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
© 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
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At least a dozen more U. S. stamps 
will be issued this year, as follows: 

March 16, at Hermitage, Tenn. 44¢ 
| regular, picturing the home of Andrew 
Jackson, 7th U. S. President. 

April 4, at Washington, D,. C. 4¢ 
|stamp for the 10th anniversary of the 
| North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

April 6 (place not yet announced). 
|4¢ Arctic explorations commemorative. 
| It most likely will honor U. S. Admiral 

Rcbert E. Peary, who discovered the 
North Pole, on April 6, 1909. 

| April 19, at Washington, D. C, 8¢ 
| World Peace through World Trade 
stamp. 

May 30, at Washington, D. C. 4¢ 


| blue commemorative for Abraham Lin- 


coln 

June (date and place not yet an- 

|nounced). 4¢ blue commemorative to 
mark the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The U. S, and Canada, part- 
ners in building the Seaway, will issue 
| a joint stamp showing the same design. 
| June 6, at Oxford, Ohio. 12¢ regular 
showing Benjamin Harrison, 23rd Presi- 
dent of the U. S. 

June 17, at Boston, Mass. 24¢ Bunker 
Hill regular stamp. 

August 17, at Lafayette, Indiana. 7¢ 
airmail commemorative marking 100th 
year since the flight of the Jupiter, the 
first U. S. mail-carrying balloon. 

August 26, at Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 4¢ soil conservation stamp. 

August 27, at Chicago, Ill. 10¢ air- 
mail for Pan American games. 


| 





| On January 1, 1959, Cuban rebel 
| forces led by Fidel Castro overthrew 

the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista. 
| Below is the first stamp issued in Cuba 
| since Castro’s successful revolution. The 
| stamp, released this month, pays 
| tribute to the rebel victory. Pictured is 
|a bearded Castro soldier and Cuba’s 
| flag. The words on the stamp are Span- 
|ish for “First of January, 1959, Day of 
| Liberation.” —Tony Simon 
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> Show of the Week: The lighter side 
of love commands our attention in a 
gala special on NBC-TV, Saturday, Feb. 
28. Mel Tolkin, long one of Sid Caesar’s 
writers, put this musical review to- 
gether. Gower Champion will stage and 
direct it. Stars include Ginger Rogers, 
Lvuis Jourdan, Mike Nichols and Elaine 
May, and Marge and Gower Champion. 
No title has been picked yet. 
> Saturday, Feb. 28, offers hours of fine 
music. Besides the Show of the Week, 
there'll be another excellent Young 
People’s Concert, with Leonard Bern- 
stein and the New York Philharmonic as 
hosts on CBS-TV. CBS-Radio will again 
broadcast from the Metropolitan Opera; 
this week it’s Verdi’s “The Masked Ball.” 
(Incidentally, you might get the libretto 
from the library and have fun follow- 
ing the score as you listen.) The Perry 
Como Show (NBC-TV) will have 14- 
year-old pianist Loren Hollander. 
> The Twentieth Century, with un- 
flagging energy, opens a new two-part 
series on youth, Sunday, March 1, 
called “Generation without ‘a Cause: 
Self-Portrait.” The documentary will 
focus on college students. 
>» ABC-TV seems to have captured 
Monday, March 2. Another Bing Crosby 
special comes up then with guests 
Polly Bergen, Peggy Lee, and Philip 
and Dennis Crosby. Bold Journey will 
show films taken by a World War II 
“Envoy to Tibet.” Gogi Grant, Patricia 
Morison, Julius LaRosa, and Robert 
Merrill will sing out “The Music of 
Jerome Kern” on Voice of Firestone. 
> A parade of stars including Perry 
Como, Eddie Fisher, Sid Caesar, Rose- 
mary Clooney, Frank Sinatra, and many 
others, will pay tribute to a famous 
show business personality. Some of 
Manie’s Friends will be on NBC-TV, 
Tuesday, March 3. 
> The Bell System has more music on 
NBC-TV, Wednesday, March 4, with 
soprano Eileen Farrell, violinist Isaac 
Stern, and the Dave Brubeck Quartet. 
Check your local papers for time and 
channel of each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 
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Braggart 
A man of Scottish descent was at- 
tracting much attention in the hotel 
lobby with his tales of accomplishments. 


“Well, now,” said an Englishman at 
last, “suppose you tell us something you 
cannot do and I will undertake to do it.” 

“Thank ye,” replied the Scot. “I can- 


. ”? 
na pay my bill here. 
Atlas News 


Fresh! 


Stopping at a roadside stand that ad- 
vertised strawberries, the customer was 
told by the woman in charge that they 
were sold out but that her husband had 
gone to get some more. As he debated 
whether to wait or not, he asked if she 
were sure they would be fresh. 

The woman gave him a dumfounded 
look and then glanced over her shoulder 
at her husband emerging from the berry 
patch. “Well,” she said blandly, “he’s 
a-runnin’, isn’t he?” 

Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Button, Button 


In Coffeyville, Kan., Wendell Will- 
kie’s first job was teaching school. One 
day he hit upon a novel way to make 
the basic doctrines of the Declaration 
of Independence clear to his students. 

“I'm giving each of you three com- 
mon, everyday buttons,” he told them. 
“Imagine that the first represents Life, 
the second Liberty, and the third the 
Pursuit of Happiness. Tomorrow I’m 
going to ask you to produce the buttons 
and tell me what they stand for.” 

The next day, one lad sadly reported 
that one of his buttons was missing. 
“Here’s Life and here’s Liberty,” he 
said, “but Ma sewed the Pursuit of 
Happiness on my pants.” 

Bennett Cerf, This Week 
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Small Size, Please 


A bewildered Englishman wandered 
into an American drugstore and asked 
for a small tube of toothpaste. The 
druggist handed him a package marked 
“large.” 

“I’m afraid you didn’t understand,” 
the Britisher said. “I asked for a small 
tube.” 

“That’s right, sir,” was the answer. 
“It comes in three sizes—Large, Giant, 
and Super. I gave you the small size— 


large.” 
The American Weekly 


Watery Channel 


A famous newspaper columnist re- 
ceived a number of manuscripts from 
a young English writer asking his ad- 
vice as to the best channel for market- 
ing his writing. 

He sent the manuscripts back with 
this note: “The one channel I can con- 
scientiously recommend as the greatest 
outlet for articles of this type is the 
English Channel.” 


A. M. A. Journal 


Spotty Tale 
Excited hunter: “I just spotted a 


leopard.” 
Wife: “Don’t be silly, dear. They 
grow that way.” 
Dig 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii iTops, don't miss. i iGood. 
“Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D): Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


“Nine Lives (D); Inn of the Sixth 
Happiness (D); My Uncle, Mr. Hulot (C); 
Last Hurrah (D); Night to Remember (D); 
Pather Panchali (D). 

“The Silent Enemy (D); Senior Prom 
(M); Geisha Boy (C); Seventh Voyage of 
Sinbad (D); Young Land (W). 

No Name on the Bullet (W); Villa! 
(W); Restless Years (D). 

“Blood of the Vampire (D). 
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you're a MAN 


And men who shave with today’s sharper blades need 
Mennen Shave Creams to guard against over-shaved skin! 


BZAVHS wUasautv'.t 





Special formula lets you shave close. . . 


Free Mennen Shave Kit... Brushless or Lather. Send 25¢ for mail- 
ing and postage to: Mennen, Dept. SS, Box 200, Morristown,N. J. } 








comfortably. 














Gay Head 


Q. There are five boys I admire and 
would like to date. I'm not ugly, but 
still I'm not pretty enough so that I 
attract boys. Because I’m not pretty, I 
lack confidence that any of these boys 
would ever like me. I guess I could be 
called a secret admirer. Can you help 
me? 


A. Only if you’re willing to make a 
real effort to help yourself. When you 
say, “I’m just not pretty enough,” or 
“I lack confidence,” you're giving up 
before you’ve even tried. In a way, 
youre making up an excuse so that 
you don’t have to try. Popularity doesn’t 
just “happen”—not even to the prettiest 
girls. So, begin a new campaign. 

Don’t neglect your appearance be- 
cause you think it’s a “hopeless case”— 
it isn’t. In addition to following general 
good grooming rules, try to find the 
color and styles that are particularly 
becoming to you. Have you chosen a 
flattering way to comb your hair? Ask 
your best friend or your mother for 
advice. It’s amazing what a lift you 
can get from knowing you've improved 
your appearance in some way. 





Auk Gay Head 


While your confidence is up, cast 
your eye on the male population. Who 
are the boys you've been secretly ad- 
miring? Are they also admired by a 
good many other girls in school? If so, 
can you look somewhere else where the 
competition might not be so stiff? Then 
you might not have to keep your ad- 
miration a secret. Daydreams are fun, 
but not on big date nights. If you try 
to get to know some boy a little better, 
you might learn something nice about 
the boy, something about getting along 
with boys in general, and something 
about yourself—that you are attractive. 


QO. I’m a junior in high school, but 
only 15. I don’t have a good time dat- 
ing girls in my class because they're 
older than I am. Is it all right for me 
to date freshman girls who are my age? 
My friends are 16 and 17 and I don't 
want to embarrass my date. 


A. Head straight for the phone. 
Most freshman girls would be, thrilled 
with an invitation from an upperclass- 
man, and it’s certainly easier for a 
girl to date older boys than for a boy 


to date older girls. Girls usually mature 
faster than boys and the freshman girls 
probably have more social poise than 
you realize. 

Dating girls from another class is 
easier to do in schools where dances 
and activities are open to the whole 
school rather than just one of the class- 
es, and it’s more fun this way because 
you can do things which your friends 
and hers both enjoy. But even if very 
few freshman girls date upperclassmen 
in your school, don’t let that stop you. 
Just take special care to be considerate 
of your date so that shell feel com- 
fortable with you and your friends. 
Keep yourself posted on the activities 
in the freshman class—for conversational 
purposes, if you can’t participate in 
them. Be sure that you make proper 
introductions and help her get acquaint- 
ed. If a standing joke comes up, tell 
her how it started so that she can ap- 
preciate it, too. If you do all these 
things, she'll probably enjoy your friends 
as much as you do. 

Don’t let the age difference between 
you and the rest of your class bother 
you too much. There are a great many 
other things you do share—enough for 
good friendships and good times to- 
gether. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Friends or Family? 


THE ALLENS were just finishing 
dinner when the phone rang. Connie 
ran to answer it. 

When she came back to the table, 
she looked eager. “That was Hal Phil- 
ips,” she explained. “He just asked me 
to be his date for the party he’s giving 
a week from Saturday. That party has 
been the talk of the school since he 
decided to give it. Imagine! He asked 
me to be his date!” 

Mrs. Allen looked surprised. “Have 
you forgotten that we’ve planned to go 
to Junction City for your grandfather's 
birthday a week from Saturday?” 

Connie’s face fell. “Gee, Mom, I did 
forget.” 


“A letter came from your Aunt Lillian 
this morning,” Mrs. Allen continued. 
“She said how pleased she was to hear 
that we are coming. It will be the first 
time the entire family has been to- 
gether in ten years.” 

“Does that mean I can’t go to Hal’s 
party?” Connie asked. “I could spend 


the weekend with Claire, you know.” 


“I won't insist,” Mrs. Allen replied. 
“I think this is a decision you should 
make yourself.” 

oS o a 

1. What do you think Connie should 
do: Should she go to Hal's party and 
expect her family to understand that at 
her age it’s natural for her to want 
to be with her own crowd? Or, since 
this is a special family occasion, should 
she try to please her parents and tell 
Hal that she can’t come to the party? 
If Connie gives up Hal’s party in order 
to go to the family party, do you think 
she will be glad or sorry? Why? Do 
you think that Hal would think better 
or worse of her if she explained this to 
him? Have you ever faced a problem 
like Connie’s? What did you do? Do 


you think that you did the right thing? 
In making any plans, do you usually 
think of your family first? 

2. Does “growing up” mean “grow- 
ing out” of family traditions? If your 
family has a tradition of being together 
on special occasions—such as Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, birthdays, and anni- 
versaries—do you feel any obligation 
to carry on that tradition? 

3. Would it be just as good if Con- 
nie sent a present to her grandfather 
instead of going to the party herself? 
What is meant by “self-giving”? Have 
you ever given up something you want- 
ed a lot for the sake of someone else? 
Was it worth it? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 














=== Hands Up! == 


HE first step in hand care is to estab- 
lish a routine. Set aside a special time 
during each week to give yourself a 
manicure. Then give your hands these 
additional attentions: 
When you wash your hands and dry 
apply a hand lotion or a cream. 
wear gloves 


them, 

When it's cold outside, 
to help prevent chapping. 

When you do dishes hot water, 
apply lotion or cream to your hands 
and wear rubber gloves, too. 

When you open jars, untie knots, 
or remove thumbtacks, don’t use your 
fingernails. Jobs of this kind often make 
nails break. 

If you have callouses on hands and 
rough spots on elbows, do this: After 
washing or bathing, and, while area is 


still wet, rub very gently with pumice | 


stone. Do this regularly; apply lotion 
or hand cream afterwards. 

If your hands perspire, rub an appli- 
cation of anti-perspirant into the palms 
of your hi 08, once a day until the con- 
dition disappears. In between, apply 
rubbing alcohol or antiseptic powder. 

If your hands are stained or dis- 
colored, rub a small amount of hydro- 


gen peroxide or lemon juice, soaked into | 


on the stained areas. 
a nail biter, 


cotton, 
If you're 


of course you | 


do want to stop. But it’s not so easy as 


it sounds. Here 
helped some people to stop. 

First, think a bit about why you're 
biting your nails. Is there some situa- 
tion in your life that’s been bothering 
you? Pe rh: aps a heart-to-heart talk with 
your parents or a close friend or, better 
yet, your family doctor would help to 
clear things up for you. 

Wear glove s in bed or at the movies. 
The nail-biting habit may pop up when 
you're trying to get to sleep or when 
you're engrossed in a picture. 

Perhaps there’s a dance or a special 
party a month or so away. Make a bet 
with yourself that your nails will be long 
by that time. Sometimes a self- imposed 
deadline like this will provide just the 


right incentive. 


Phote courtesy of Trushay 





are three ways that have 












Now CUTICURA 
CLEARS TEEN BLEMISHES 
FASTER THAN EVER 


Softens, Brightens Your Skin 

Teen agers everywhere, and hundreds 
upon hundreds of doctors, report pim- 
ples and blackheads quickly relieved— 
often in just a few days. At the same 
time your skin is made ever so much 
lovelier—softer, smoother, fresher, 
bright and glowing—when you use all 
three hospital-tested Cuticura aids. 


Get the Full Treatment 


1 Lather-massage a full minute night 
and morning with superemollient, 
Cuticura Soap. This is 
important to cleanse and 
condition skin properly. 


( uticu ra 


World's best known name in skin care 


2 Smooth on Cuticura Ointment nightly 
to soften and gently stimulate your skin 
as it effectively helps relieve pimples, 
blackheads, dryness. 


Dries Up Pimples Fast! 


3 Apply Cuticura Medicated Liquid to 
trouble spots during the day to cleanse 
antiseptically, control oiliness, check 
bacteria, dry up pimples fast, speed 
healing, cool and refresh your skin. 


Buy all three at leading drug and toiletry 
counters. In Canada also. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. I have warts on my hands and I’m 
self-conscious about them. Is there any- 
thing I can do about them? 

A. Many teen-agers develop warts 
and there’s no known way to prevent 
their forming. However, you may find 
that you can remove them by spreading 
a thin coat of castor oil on each wart at 
bedtime and in the morning. If this does 
not help, ask your doctor’s advice. 

Whatever the result, you'll be happy 
to know that this problem is one you'll 
probably outgrow. Usually warts stop 
developing as mysteriously as they 


begin. 


Q. I have big ears and would like to 
know how I can make them look smaller. 

A. Short of a surgical operation (which 
is possible today), there is no way for a 
boy to make outsized ears look tiny. 
However, here are some suggestions 
which will help make them less con- 
spicuous: Don’t let the barber cut your 
hair too short. Avoid a crew cut, since 
it tends to dramatize your ears. Stay 
away from sideburns, because they draw 
attention to your ears, too. 

A girl who has this problem can 





camouflage it with soft curls at ear 
length. She should steer clear of short, 
“Italian boy” hair cuts and pony tails. 


Q. When my skin is broken out, will 
shaving make it worse? I have just begun 
to shave. 

A. Not if you lather your skin well 
with warm water and a mild shaving 
soap or a brushless cream. Such washing 
is beneficial to your skin. Apply the soap, 
work up a lather, and shave away—being 
careful not to break the inflamed skin 
with the razor blade. 


° °° o 


Ties in the Spotlight .. . You can take 
spots off your ties by holding the soiled 
part over a steam iron or steam kettle 
for a few minutes. Then, rub the spot 
gently with cleaning fluid, following the 
grain of the material. For water spots on 
silk ties, let them dry, then rub briskly 
with a piece of absolutely clean cloth 
or tissue. 


Brush up Your Beauty .. . A good bath 
brush is a real investment in complexion 
care. Use it vigorously on your arms, 
legs, and back to stimulate circulation 
and to get yourself thoroughly clean. 

° ° ° 


Suited toa “’T” .. . Are you men in the 
market for a suit? Here are some points 
to watch when you're selecting one: 


© } 
| 


CERI) 


1. Make sure that the jacket collar is 
low enough to show about a half-inch 
of your shirt collar. 

2. See that the jacket sleeves are long 
enough to expose about a half-inch of 
the sleeve of your shirt. 

3. The bottom of your jacket should 
meet the end of your thumb when your 
arm is in a relaxed “down” position, and 
should cover the seat of your pants. 

4. Your trousers should hang straight 
from your hips and just brush the tops 
of your shoes. 

Make certain that the jacket doesn’t 
wrinkle up where the sleeves join the 
rest of the jacket. Your jacket shouldn’t 
wrinkle across your back, and there 
shouldn’t be too much fullness in the seat 
of your trousers. Your jacket shouldn’t 
be so snug that the buttons pull, either. 


Light on Make-up . . . To look your best 
in public, apply your make-up under the 
same light in which it’s goirg to be seen. 
When it’s necessary to put on daytime 
make-up under an electric light, be sure 
to look yourself over carefully in a hand 
mirror near a window before you go out. 
Otherwise you may end up with an 
unattractive “painted” look. 

o oO °o 


Wardrobe Closets 
Mother’s closet: Tidy and neat. 
Sister’s closet: Simple and sweet. 
Father’s closet: “Fair” could fit it. 


Junior’s closet: Cyclone hit it. 
Philip Lazarus 
Today's Health 


Mee Hoop-la for a Trim Figure 





Exercise |. Stand straight with 
hoop above your head and 
feet apart. Bend to left slowly, 
straighten up, then bend to 
right. Keep abdomen pulled in. 


Exercise Il. Stand straight again, with hoop above head and 
feet apart. Bend backwards slowly, then straighten up as 
you count to three. Next, bend forward from hips with your 
abdomen pulled in, your head up, and your back straight. 
Straighten up slowly. Inhale at beginning; exhale at end. 


Photos courtesy of Phillips Chemical Company 


Exercise Ill. Lie on floor. As 
you breathe in, raise legs with 
hoop around ankles, knees 
straight, toes pointed. Lower 
the legs slowly. Then exhale. 
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Teen-agers! Look Sensational! Real medicated help for troubled skin... 


1. CLEAN! Medicated Scrub Soap goes deep to rout out grime, 
hardened oi/ and make-up. Special oatmeal ingredient stimulates ° 
surface circulation, helps rid skin of deep-seated impurities 





2. CLEAR! Medicated Refining Lotion keeps troublesome skin 
bacteria in check. 
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3. MEDICATE! Medicated Blemish Cream promotes healing of For beauty the modern way 
blemishes all night long. 


IMPORTANT: Use your Scrub Set faithfully, every day, following Dorot! } y ( Way 


each step... for a clearer, more attractive complexion. $2.85. In Canada, too. 
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THERE AR THRE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE oaaaeene HAIR CONDITIONS 


Your hair has its own distinctive qualities. It requires its own 
special type of shampoo. For this reason there are three different 
Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another 
Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for 
normal hair. Select the one that is right for you — the correct 
shampoo to bring out the real beauty and lustre of your hair. 
New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 

Red for dry hatr Yellow for oily hair ®@ Blue for normal hatr 


,UFACTURING CHEM I SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
AN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES OTTAWA CANADA 

















bring it to class. Read excerpts from 
the Record to illustrate the various 
points made in the article. Give stu- 
dents an opportunity to skim through 
1 copy of the Congressional Record. If 
you do not have a copy in your school, 
a letter to your Congressman requesting 
a copy will bring you one. 


THE REAL POWER BEHIND 
CONGRESS—YOU (p. 27) 


rhe responsibility for good govern- 
ment every American. Con- 
gress is what we make it. Every Amer- 
ican can make his influence felt by 
means other than just by the power of 
the ballot. 


rests on 


Discussion Questions 


election time you 
heard one of your neighbors say, “So 
what if I didn’t vote. How important 
is one vote? It will never be missed.” 
How would you endeavor to impress 
him with the importance of his one 
vote? 

2. Why do our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives take the time to answer let- 
ters from their constituents? 

3. What is meant by the saying that 
is what the people 


1. Suppose at 


our government 
make it? 

4. Do you want your Congressman 
to vote on he himself feels 
about them or as you feel about them? 
How can our Congressmen learn what 
think about issues 


issues as 


their constituents 


before Congress? 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


March 6, 1959 
Unit: Asia’s Divided Nations— 
l. The Two Chinas. 


March 13, 1959 
Unit: Asia’s Divided Nations— 
2. The Two Koreas. 








A DAY WITH A SENATOR (pp. 19-21) 


An around-the-clock picture story on 
Senator George A. Smathers of Florida. 


STREAMLINING CONGRESS (p. 22) 


Here are some proposed Congres- 
sional reforms and the arguments for 
and against them. 


Procedure 

Divide the class into different groups. 
Assign each group to report on one of 
the proposed reforms suggested for 
Congress. Each group should have a 
chairman who will summarize the con- 
clusions of his group. It would be wise 
to choose your brightest students as 
chairmen. After 10 minutes or so of 
“buzz time” call the groups to atten- 
tion. While the chairman of a group 
is making his report, see that the rest 
of the listens and prepares to 
ask questions. Be sure to apportion 
your class-time carefully so that all 
groups have a chance to report. 


class 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








THE TWO CHINAS 
Mar. 6 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: China’s Resources for 
Heavy Industry (Focus Vol. 9 No. 3), 
1958, 15¢, American Geographical Society, 


Broadway at 156th Street, New York 32, 
N. Y. China and the World, by T. Durdin 
Headline Series No. 99), 1953, 35¢, For- 


cign Policy Association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Republic of 
China: General Information, 1958, free; 


Free China’s Island: Province of Taiwan, 
1958, free; Scenic Map of Taiwan (10 x 
14 inches ), 1957, free; Chinese News Serv- 
ice, 1270 Sixth New York 20, 
N.Y 

BOOKS: Land of the Chinese People, 
Spencer, $2.95 (Lippincott, 
1951). 600 Million Chinese, by Robert 
Guillian, $5.00 (Criterion, 1958). Let's 
Visit Formosa, by John C. Caldwell, $2.75 
(Day, 1956) 

ARTICLES: “China” (special issue), 
Annals of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science, Jan. 1959. “How 
lhey Hate Us in Red China,” by J. Strohm, 
Reader's Digest, Jan. 1959. “Red China’s 
Bid for a Future,” Life, Jan. 5, 1959. “At- 
lantic Report on Taiwan,” Atlantic Month- 


Avenue, 


by Cornelia 


ly, Dec. 1958. “Free China Widens Its 
Scope,” by R. C. Chen, Rotarian, Jan. 1959. 
“Report on Communist China” (special 
issue), Current History, Dec. 1958. “Year 
of the Leap,” Time, Dec. 1, 1958. “Story 
Behind Quemoy: How We Drifted Close 
to War,” by S. Alsop, Saturday Evening 
Post, Dec. 13, 1958. “Long March of Mao 


Tse-tung,” by R. Hughes, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Sept. 21, 1958. 
FILMS: Formosa, 10 minutes, sound, 


black & white or color, sale or rent, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. Major 
historical, industrial, geographical, and 
scenic highlights of Formosa. China: The 
Land and the People, 134 minutes, sound, 
black & white or color, sale, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. Over- 
view of the country. Film emphasizes the 
close relationship which has existed for 
centuries between the people and_ their 
land. North and South China are com- 
pared. 

FILMSTRIPS: Formosa, 52 frames, col- 
or, H. E. Budek Company, Inc., 324 Union 
Street, Hackensack, N. J. Physical setting, 
city life, trade, commerce, transportation, 
and living conditions of the natives of the 
interior mountain areas. 
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NEW FACE ON THE CAPITOL (p. 23) 


The face of the Capitol is under- 
going a remodeling job. Here is the 
story illustrated by a plan. Students 
can read this article on their own for 
its informational value. 


LEADERS OF THE 86th CONGRESS 
(pp. 24-25) 


Students meet the top ranking mem- 
bers of the Republican and Democratic 
parties. They also read about the in- 
fluential posts these Congressmen hold 
in the 86th Congress. 


THE 86th CONGRESS (pp. 28-29) 


Here is a listing of the Senators and 
Representatives of the 86th Congress. 
Students can look through the list for 
their own Representatives. 


THE ABC’s OF CONGRESS (p. 30) 


In this section are defined words and 
expressions used to describe the every- 
day work of Congress. Students will 
find this section invaluable in studying 
Congress at Work. Teachers will want 
to refer to this section as a source for 
a quick vocabulary test on Govern- 
ment. 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS IN 

SCIENCE (pp. 36-37) 

Here is a highly readable account of 
the work of Roentgen and his fellow 
scientists who opened new scientific 
vistas with their discovery of X rays. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why has the X-ray machine be 
come an important aid to the doctor 
and a boon to patients? 

2. How has industry made use of 
X rays? 

8. What precautions must be taken 
when X rays are used on the human 


body? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 31 

I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-when gov- 
ernment income equals or exceeds govern- 
ment spending; 2-members of Congress; 
3-Eisenhower; 4-Congressmen are urging 
projects calling for increased government 
spending; 5-the veto. 

II. Your National Government: 1-98; 2- 
the House of Representatives; 3-federal; 
4-Senate; 5-the House of Representa- 
tives; 6-the President; 7-over-riding; 8-the 
House of Representatives; 9-two; 10- 
Supreme Court; 11-22; 12-86th; 13-ten; 
14-one; 15-elected by the people; 16-six; 
17-two; 18-true; 19-yves; 20-Congressional 
immunity; 21-Vice-President; 22-Speaker; 
23-Sam Rayburn; 24-filibustering; 25-no. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: Student 
answers will vary according to individual 
opinion. For background information, stu- 
dents should turn to the articles dealing 
with the specific problem or statement. 








New Materials 








GUIDE TO SCIENCE COURSES 
27-page compilation of science course 
syllabi in all 49 states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Lists syllabi available in elementary 
grades through junior high, biological 


and physical sciences (grades 9-12), 


teaching aids (7-12), and elementary 
visual aids, giving price and where 
each is available. Booklet is 50 cents 


from National Science Teachers Assn., 
1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washington 
6 b,c. 


RECREATION BOOKS GUIDE-31- 
page listing of more than 800 books on 
recreational activities such as: arts and 
crafts, camping, drama, holidays, pat 
ties, sports. Brief description and price 


given for each selection. Booklet is 
25 cents to educators from National 
Recreation Assn., 8 W. 8th St., New 


York City 11. 


NEW I-SPY BOOKS—Two new books 
have been added to I-SPY, the self-edu 
cation program which develops habits 
of attention and observation in elemen- 
tary and junior high students. I-SPY 
the World of Music teaches children 
to know instruments of the orchestra 
I-SPY Trees shows how to _ identify 
more than 80 of America’s trees. Copies 
of both books, plus an introductory 
I-SPY kit free to teachers on request 
from National I-SPY Ranger Assn., 33 
West 42nd St., New York City 36. 

THE BERLIN CRISIS 
booklet discussing phases of Berlin crisis 
as: its origin, the Free City proposal, 
how Berlin is supplied, reunifi 
cation of Germany, the U. N. and Ger 
many, etc. Gives references and bibli 
ography. Worthwhile addition to school 
libraries. Write International Review 
Service, 15 Washington Place, New 
York City ($2.50). 


57-page 


now 





FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS-—Pets of All Kinds 


Add 25c 

Made of 2 for $1 Postage 

Live Latex Hondling 
' 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and han- 
dling for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply 
limited at this low price, so order several sets 
NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 

FREE Complete Instructions. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-36-A, P. O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. |., N. Y. 





PRESTO PASTER—A pen that dis- 
penses dots of rubber base paste which 
can be removed with a damp 
cloth. Classroom uses could be attach- 
ing papers to windows and chalkboards. 
One dollar from Distributors East, 
Dept. ST, 625 W. 140th St., New York 
City 31. Refills are 70¢. 


Books 


THE ADVENTUROUS LIFE OF 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, by Geoffrey 
Bocca. (Julian Messner, New York, 1958, 
$5.00, 256 pp.) 


easily 








This is a sympathetic, understanding 
biography which skillfully weaves to- 
gether the history of England and the 
life story of Winston Churchill. Giving 
a truthful, straightforward presentation, 
Bocca shows the boy Churchill as a 
young rebel, unhappy, the 
haughtiest boy in his class as well as 
the lowest in grades. 

His political career is traced accu- 
rately and in detail, with both the tri- 
umphs and the defeats given equal 
attention. The war years of the 1940's 
are treated at length. In developing the 
life history of Churchill, all of the 
prominent figures in British history and 
government of his period are introduced 
becomes a 


solemn, 


and discussed so the book 
commentary on English politics and 
political figures. 

Interesting, even exciting reading 
would be furnished for high school and 
adult readers by this book. A special 
feature which greatly enhances the ap- 
peal of the story is ample illustrated 
material. 

—ANNA VIRGINIA LOCKE 
Marshall H. S. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


BEWARE OF THE MOUSE, by 
Leonard Wibberley. (Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1958, $3.50, 189 pp.) 


Rockets and missiles got you on edge? 
Then relax and chuckle while Leonard 
Wibberley tells about the panic follow- 
ing the discovery of gunpowder! 

It is 1450 in Grand Fenwick, a small 
duchy “that has twice defied all the 
power of France.” But the French army 
is on the march again, this time bring- 
ing cannon and gunpowder against 
Grand Fenwick’s sturdy longbowmen. 

News of the advancing French war- 
riors causes panic throughout the duchy. 














Sir Dermot of Ballycastle, an itinerant 
Irish knight, adds to the confusion by 
offering to sell his armor for any reason- 
able sum as “the profession of arms. . . 
has become too dangerous altogether.” 

Sir Roger, intrepid Duke of Grand 
Fenwick; the Abbot Almin, a good-na- 
tured Benedictine; and Lady Mathilde 
convince Sir Dermot to join the duchy’s 
fight for freedom. Together the Irish- 
man and the duke set up an amazing 
defense at the duchy’s strategic Pass of 
Pinot. 

It all makes light, but very pleasant, 
—B.C. 


reading. 


Records ses 
and Tapes 4? 


DOCUMENTS OF AMERICA and 
LANDMARKS OF AMERICA (Enrich- 
ment Records, 246 Fifth Ave., Neu 
York 1, two sets of two 12-inch, 33 1/3 
rpm discs, $5.29 per set). 





“Enrichment Records” is the well- 
chosen title of this dual series of record- 
ings for teaching American history. Jun- 
ior high school teachers will find them 
especially useful. One series is entitled 
Documents of America while the other, 
Landmarks of America, is a series of 
dramatizations adapted from the pop- 
ular Landmark Books. 

Today’s stress in teaching is on en- 
richment, or depth of learning, for 
able students rather than on short-cuts. 
These recordings serve this purpose and 
do not replace reading or the teacher. 
They help the keen student understand 
better how history “really happens.” 
Through the use of voices, and by 
means of sound effects, simultaneous 
events are suggested and songs and mu- 
sic conveyed, thus making conflicts and 
progress come alive. 

In the Documents of America series 
are Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty” 
speech, the Bill of Rights, Declaration 
of Independence, and Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. Folk songs are interspersed 
throughout. 

In the Landmarks of America series 
are stories of “The Vikings,” “Thomas 
Jefferson: Father of Democracy,” 
“George Washington: Frontier Colonel,” 
and “The Santa Fe Trail.” 

These recordings are done with art- 
istry and merit consideration for class- 
room use. 

—H. M. Lone 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 









National 4-H Club Week 
February 28-March 7 


TATIONAL 4-H Club week will be 
A obse rve d by about 2,201,500 youths 
between the ages of 10 and 2] years, 
who belong to nearly 90,000 local 4-H 
Clubs throughout the United States. 
These voung people pledge their heads 
to clearer thinking, their hearts to 
greater loyalty, their hands to larger 
service, and their health to better living 
for club, community, and country. 
During the past year, members com- 
pleted more than 3,631,000 “learn by 
doing” projects in farming, homemak- 
ing, community service, and other ac- 
tivities in the rural, urban, and suburban 
areas where they live. 

For a well-rounded life, they enjoy 
play and recreation as well as interest- 
ing. worthwhile work. Character devel- 
opment and good citizenship are their 
most significant goals. 

This year 4-H Clubs salute their more 
than 20,000,000 alumni members in the 
United States. 


Book Nook 


An article, “The Secrets of the Golden 
Bowl” in a recent issue of Life (Jan. 12, 
1959) was so fascinating that it started 
another quest. Surely there must be a 
new book on archaeology for younger 
readers which caught the excitement of 
“digging” and the thrill of discovering 
secrets of the past. The search was re- 
warded with Digging into Yesterday, 
by Estelle Friedman (Putnam, 1958). 

The author tells of the way in which 
whole civilizations, buried for thousands 
of years, have been rediscovered and 
brought to light. She shows how each 
find during a “dig” has its story to tell. 

The book is well illustrated by Leon- 
ard Everett Fisher. 


*“Lit-Lit”’ 


“Every social worker, missionary, and 
official in the world knows the con- 
founding and compounding frustration 
of working with people who cannot 
read and write their own language. It 
is like trying to cook without a fire. . . . 

“Without the written word, truth be- 
gins to dissipate as soon as it leaves 
its source and fans out into peace-de- 
stroying rumor. Knowledge cannot be 
fittingly transmitted when it is done by 
word of mouth alone. And how fast 


Sharing Jime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


and how far can a new idea go when 
it is chained to the great iron ball of 
illiteracy?” 

The above was taken from an address 
by Dr. Wesley Sadler, who is going to 
Northern Rhodesia this June to estab- 
lish a Writing Center where Africans 
will learn to write and conduct literacy 
programs for other Africans. Some of 
the staff members of Scholastic were 
able to join with members of the “Lit- 
Lit” group as plans for the Center were 
outlined. (Translated, “Lit-Lit” stands 
for World Literacy and Christian Liter- 
ature, a Committee of the Division of 
Foreign Missions, National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.) 

Dr. Sadler pointed out that no pro- 
gram of literacy can succeed unless the 
newly-trained reader has something 
worthwhile to read. Only Africans can 
know the needs and problems as well 





US.DA 
Livestock is one of the most 
popular projects for 4-H boys. 


Extension Service 


as the interests of their own communi- 
ties. They can best adjust their teaching 
to the ability and knowledge of thei 
students. 

Dr. Sadler closed his address by say- 
ing he “took the assignment with a 
feeling of aliveness and thankfulness.” 
What a satisfaction it must be “to help 
a people help themselves.” 

—Mary HARBAGE 








Oooo 


GROOMING RALLY. 


What's in the kit? e 











How to encourage 


BETTER GROOMING 


among the boys in your school 


Send for your free Kit— “FOR MEN ONLY” 


. a complete package, prepared by Scholastic Magazines, 
for easy, “as is” use—or adaptable in any way you wish— 
for putting on a “boys only” assembly program . . . 


POSSSSSOSOSSSSSOSSSSOHSOHHOOOOS 





A GOOD 


a complete script 
musical scores 
display posters 

“how to” information 
optional suggestions 


... presented in a humorous manner . . . full of boy-appeal . . . 
an ideal lead-off for a Good Grooming program in your school 


To receive your FREE kit... 


Just fill out the Free Materials coupon on page 14-T, check 
GOOD GROOMING RALLY KIiT—and send to Scholastic Teacher 


SOSSSSSSSSOSSHSSSSSOSSSSSSSOS HOSS SOSOOSOOSO OOO SO OOOOOOOHS 








Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


. Capitol stands out dramatically in EBF film, The Congress. 


Congressional Close-up 


By VERA FALCONER 


HERE ARE a number of good, S lid 

films and filmstrips which present 
the organization and function of Con 
gress or outline the process by which 
a bill becomes a law. There is little o1 
nothing concerned with specific sessions 
or current legislative problems. Most 
of the material is designed for use in 
junior or senior high school. 

Let’s look at the 
first. Your Government—The Congress 
(10 mins., McGraw-Hill) gives the func- 
tion of the two houses and their pow- 
ers; shows relationship of Congress to 
other Governmental branches. In Powers 
of Congress (11 mins., color or B&W, 
Coronet), a dream sequence shows the 
chaos which could result if 
were suspended. From 
shown Congressional powers and the 
citizen’s responsibility in selecting rep 
resentatives wisely. A Day in Congress 
(18 mins., Academic) is just that—typical 
activities of Congressmen in offices, con- 
ferences, and on the floor. 

The Congress (20 mins., EBF) begins 
with a_ vital then 
traces progress of bill local 
committee work to final enactment as 
a law. Shows debate, 
committee work, action on the Senate 
floor. Law of the Land 
Bob Post) also takes 
inception, through Congress to signa 
ture by the President 

Parties in the Government (30 mins., 
NET, “American Political Parties Series”) 
is more advanced. It major 
functions of parties and the responsibil- 
ities of the elected party; shows rela- 
tionship between the party in 
and the 


motion pictures 


Congress 
this we are 


community issue, 


through 
Congressional 


29 mins., color 


i bill from local 


reviews 


power 


organization of the Govern- 


ment; describes and evaluates how a 
bill goes through Congress 

Of the above, Day in Congress and 
Powers of Congress might be 
upper elementary classes as well as in 
junior high. Parties in the Government 
is definitely senior high. The others are 
applicable to eithe1 


high. 


used In 


junior or senior 

On more specialized topics relating 
to the work of Congress we find three 
films, all senior high 
Groups (22 EBF 
gives values of such groups ina democ- 
racy when properly used; shows meth- 
ods used to promote legislation; com- 
pares methods used by democratic and 
undemocratic pressure groups. Conduct 
of Congressional Investigations (26 
McGraw-Hill, “See _ It 
Now’) shows Congressional committees, 
their function, purpose, and the conduct 
of their activities. In Should Senate 
Debate (the Filibuster) Be Limited? 
15 mins., Almanac), Senators Ellender 
and Douglas discuss this question, pre- 
senting opposing views. 


fare. Pressure 


mins., defines and 


mins., from 


Available Filmstrips 


Available filmstrips, too, are mainly 
for junior or senior high. Since the film- 
strip is more flexible, a number can be 
used in elementary grades: 

How a Bill Becomes a Law and The 
Legislative Branch (abt. 
“Your Federal Government 
Young America). The former 
typical steps followed; the latter dis- 
cusses nature and function of this 
branch. How Our Laws Are Made (44 
frs., color, Pop Sci) again outlines enact- 
ment of a law. The Legislative Branch 

15 frs., color, Pop Sci) discusses the 


39 frs., each, 
Series,” 
shows 


function, and method of 
passing laws. Day in the Life of a 
Senator (29 frs., VEC) shows activities 
in representing constituents, in making 
laws; the composition of the Senate, its 
committees, daily sessions. The Way 
Our Laws Are Made (23 frs., VEC) 
outlines steps in enacting laws. Congress 
—The Legislative Branch and Congress 
and Its Powers (23 frs., each, color, 
“Constitution of the United States 
Series,” Eye Gate) demonstrates struc- 
ture, functions, organization, and pow- 
ers of Congress. 


formation, 


More advanced with perhaps more 
detail and thus better for junior and 
senior high school: The Congress (color, 
EBF), on functions of our Congress. 
Congress of the United States (59 
frs., color, “Our National Government 
Series,” SVE) gives and 
work of the House and Senate; the 
principle of representation. Passing a 
Bill in Congress (41 frs., Heritage) 
traces the steps a bill goes through. 

Two strips are quite advanced in 
content, more suitable for 
than junior high classes: Con- 
gress: Organization and Procedures (44 
frs.. “American Government Series,” 
McGraw-Hill) differences between House 
and Senate in organization, procedures 
and authority; part played by party 
machinery; conduct of standing com- 
enactment of law. 
Also, In Congress Assembled (57 frs., 
New York Times), touches on structure 
and powers; process of making laws; 
relationship of Congress to the Pres- 


composition 


and are 
senior 


mittees; steps in 


ident. 


SOURCES 


KEY: All titles are black and white un- 
less otherwise stated. Film running time is 
indicated by minutes (mins.); filmstrips are 
listed by frames (frs.). 


NET Film Service 
Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Academic Film Co 
516 Fifth Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Academy Films 
800 N. Seward St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


New York Times 
Office of Educational 
Services 
229 West 43rd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Almanac Films, Inc. 
516 Fifth Ave 
New York, N. Y 

Pop Sci—Popular 

Science 
(through McGraw- 
Hill) 


Bob Post Motion Pictures 
Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Suite 512 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Coronet Instructional 
Films 
65 E. South Water St. 
Chicago ], Ill. 


EBF—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Ave. 
Wilmette, Ill. 
SVE—Society for Visual 
Education 
1345 Diversey Pky. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


VEC—Visual Education 
Consultants 
2066 Helena St. 
Madison 4, Wis. 


Eye Gate House, Inc. 
146-01 Archer Ave 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


Heritage Filmstrips 
89-11 63rd Drive 
Rego Park 74, N. Y. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Text-Film Dept. 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y 


Young America Films 
(through McGraw- 
Hill) 





THE PLAY’S THE THING 





Continued from page 5-T 
Samuel French (25 West 45 Street). 
Paul Nagy, Jr. One Hundred and 
More Plays for Men. Boston: Baker, 
n.d. 
Norman Robert Ford. An Index to 
the 100 Best One-Act Plays in Print, 
Burlington, Vermont, 1956. 


Collections of Short Plays 


There are literally hundreds of col- 
lections of short plays available. Some 
are class texts, beginning with Edwin 
Van B. Knickerbocker’s Plays for Class- 
room Interpretation (Holt, 1921). All 
of them are listed by author in Guide 
to Play Selection, as well as their com- 
plete contents. 

Another group of collected short plays 
is the series put out annually since 
1937 by Margaret Mayorga under the 
title of The Best One-Act Plays of 1937 
(Dodd, Mead, 1937) and continued by 
Beacon Press, Boston. The contents of 
these, too, are listed in full in Guide 
to Play Selection. 

The third class of collected plays are 
those by a single author, such as J. M. 
Barrie’s Half Hours (Scribner, 1914); 
John Galsworthy’s Five Plays (Little 
Brown, 1914); and Kenneth Sawyer’s 
More Quick Curtains (The Stage Guild, 
1923). More recent dramatists are Thorn- 
ton Wilder, Robert Finch, etc. Many of 
the older collections are out of print, 
but may be found in many school and 
college libraries. 

A special series of short plays partic- 
ularly suitable for younger readers or 
actors has been published by Plays, 
Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. Among the collections 
are such volumes as: 

Holiday Plays for Little Players, by 
Deborah Newman. 

Teen-Age Plays for All Occasions, by 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. 

Patriotic Plays and Programs, by Ail- 
een Fisher and Olive Rabe. 

Christmas Plays for Young Actors, by 
\. S. Burack. 

Career Plays for Young People, by 
Samuel S. Richmond. 

A. S. Burack is the editor of the 
magazine Plays, which is devoted prin- 
cipally to publishing plays for young 
children in elementary and secondary 
grades 

Radio and television plays are also 
ivailable in considerable quantity. Wil- 
liam Kozlenko has edited 100 Non- 
Royalty Radio Plays (Greenberg, 1949). 
Several collections of television plays 
ire available, including Gore Vidal's 
Best Television Plays (Ballantine, 1956); 
Lawrence W. Feigenbaum’s Radio and 
Television Plays (Globe, 1956), and 
he series edited by William I. Kauf- 


man since 1950, beginning with The 


Best Television Plays of The Year 1950 
(Merlin, 1950). 


Publishers of Plays 

Every teacher of drama or director 
should have the latest catalogues of 
the play publishers. These are free of 
charge and contain much valuable in- 
formation. Among the most important 
play publishers, who will gladly send 
their catalogues free of charge, are: 

Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 619 Post 
Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 

Dramatists Play Service, 14 East 38th 
St., New York 16. 

Eldridge Publishing Co., 
Ohio. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th 
St., N. Y. 36. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave- 
nue, S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 2500 Crawford 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

For a complete list of all publishers 
of plays both in England and the United 
States, consult pages XI-XIV of Guide 
to Play Selection. 


Franklin, 


Sources of Long Plays 


Every play produced on the Broad- 
way stage from 1899 to the present day 
is listed in the various volumes orig- 
inally edited by Burns Mantle, contin- 
ued after his death by John Chapman, 
and currently by Louis Kronenberger. 
Beginning with the Best Plays of 1919 
(Dodd, Mead), each volume provides 
generous excerpts from the ten best 
plays of each season, plus complete in- 
formation about each play (cast, pro- 
ducer, director, settings, and length of 
production). Later there were volumes 
for the year 1909-1919 and another 
for 1899-1909. An Index to the Best 
Plays Series, 1899-1950 (Dodd, Mead, 
1950) lists every play and author. 

A similar index, but minus the ex- 
cerpts, is Ruth Gibbons Thomson’s I[n- 
dex to Full Length Plays, 1926-1944 
(Boston: F. W. Faxon, 1946). A sec- 
ond volume lists plays from 1895-1925. 
Each volume is arranged as follows: 
Title Index, Author Index, Subject In- 
dex, Bibliography, and Prize Plays. 

Several books are available with 
short summaries of great plays, includ- 
ing the following: 

Bernard Sobel, The Theatre Hand- 
book and Digest of Plays, New York, 
Crown, 1904. 

Joseph T. Shipley, Guide to Great 
Plays, Washington, D.C., Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. This also has many quo- 
tations from Broadway critics on open- 
ing night. 
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F. K. W. Drury, Drury’s Guide to 
Best Plays, Washington, D.C., 1953. 

Van H. Cartmell, Plot Outlines of 
100 Famous Plays, Philadelphia, Blakis- 
ton, 1945. 


Collections of Long Plays 


There are literally hundreds of collec- 
tions of long plays, most of which are 
listed in Guide to Play Selection, Sec- 
ond Edition (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1958), pp. 99-156. In each of the vol- 
umes listed, the full table of contents 
is indicated, as well as the editors, 
publishers, and date of publication. It 
would be difficult to select any group 
of anthologies as more valuable than 
others, but there are two series of par- 
ticular interest to students of contemp- 
orary drama. They are listed below: 

Bennett Cerf and Van H. Cartmell, 
Sixteen Famous British Plays (Garden 
City Publishing Co., 1942). 

Sixteen Famous European 
(1943). 

Thirteen Plays of Crime and Detec- 
tion (Blakiston, 1946). 

Sixteen Famous American Plays 
(1941). 

A second valuable series for recent 
plays is edited by John Gassner. 

Twenty Best Plays of the Modern 
American Theatre, 1st Series (Crown, 
1939). 

Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre, 2nd Series (Crown, 1947). 

Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre, 3rd Series (Crown, 1952). 

Twenty-Five Best Plays of The Mod- 
ern American Theatre (Crown, 1949). 

Twenty Best European Plays on the 
American Stage (Crown, 1957). 

For a much more extensive list of 
long plays, the most complete book is 
John H. Ottemiller’s Guide to Plays 
in Collections (Washington: Scarecrow 
Press, 1957). George Freedley, curator 
of dramatic literature in the New York 
Public Library, has issued on behalf of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy (1545 Broadway, N.Y.C.) a 
recommended list of plays, confined for 
the most part to those recommended 
for adult production. 

The magazine Theatre Arts usually 
prints a long play in each issue. Many 
years ago the magazine Poet Lore print- 
ed plays, frequently English 
tions of foreign classics. They may be 
found in large libraries. 

There are a few inexpensive bibliog- 
raphies that may be helpful to students 


Plays 


transla- 


of drama: 

Richard B. Vowles, Dramatic Theory, 
New York Public Library, 1956. 

Theatre: A Reading List, New York 
Public Library Branch News for Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 

Roy Stallings and Paul Meyers, A 
Guide to Theatre Reading, New York 
National Theatre Conference, 1949 
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[Parade of the States Ni Hampshire 


State Revamping Curriculum, 
Searching for More Teachers 





By CHARLES F. RITCH, Jr. 


Commissioner of Education 


NE NICE THING about the public 
school enterprise, it is always in a 

state of change. Such conditions make 
for a constant and wholesome evalua 
tion of conditions as they are, as well as 
for the setting of sights for the future. 

Then, too, we are fortunate here in 
America that the public is so vitally 
concerned with its educational system 
New Hampshire, like her sister states, 
encourages public concern and partici 
pation in matters educational. That 
process guarantees a virile democracy 
and prevents stagnation and crystalliza 
tion of the educative process. 

As the citizens and their leaders look 
ahead, they are naturally conditioned by 
what has recently occurred. The events 
of the recent past and of the present 
provide bench marks and guideposts 
for continued progress 

Three particular areas of public edu 
cation are of principal concern to the 
educational leadership of the state. The 
improvement of curriculum ranks first 
in interest. Then, teacher training and 


FE 
MATERIALS 


——1. DEPT. OF THE ARMY 
Films _ (a) “‘Drafty, Isn't It? b 
“Prepare Through Education c Point 
of View’ Booklets d) Teacher orien 
tation (e) Student job training f 
Teacher booklet on Army occupations 9 
Parent booklet h) Student booklet on 
Army life. (See Feb. 20 Teacher, p. 16-T 

——2. GOOD GROOMING RALLY KIT, p. 11-7 
“For Men Only, a complete assembly 
program for boys; produced by Scholastic 
Magazines 

__.3. JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
Descriptive literature on Science in Film- 
strips. Circle grades taught: K-3, 4-8, 9-12 
(See Feb. 6 Teacher, p T 
.4. NATIONAL COAL 


—(a) List of teaching aids b) Infor 
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To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


Charles F. Ritch, Jr. 


improved measures for financing the 
educational needs are capturing the in- 
terests and imaginations of people. 

In the months and years immediately 
ahead, it now appears that the school 
curriculum will continue to be the focus 
of attention. Renewed 
curriculum was sparked by the action 
of the State Board of Education in 1957 
when, after a five-year study, minimum 


interest in the 


standards for the approval of public 
secondary schools were revised and ap- 
Then, too, the awakening 
caused by the Russian Sputnik has also 
been helpful. Further, the passage of 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 by Congress gives impetus to a 
new look at what is being taught and 
how best to improve existing conditions 
where improvement is necessary. 

New Hampshire’s blueprint for the 
future calls for the adaptation of school 
curriculums to fit more closely the needs 
of the students. Secondary school course 
offerings are in many instances being 
revamped to meet changing times and 


proved. 


mation on careers in coal industry (See 
Feb. 6 Teacher, p. 20-T 

5. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 

Book Lists: (a) complete secondary 
school list _(b) special Catholic educa- 
tional list _._(c) science books. (See Feb. 
13 Teacher, p. 2-T) 

6. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 

Travel booklet, “Jet Adventures in Educa- 
tion’ (See Feb. 13 Teacher, p. 3-T 

7. RCA RECORDS 

Full-Color, 24° x 36” wall chart, ‘Story 
of stereophonic sound.’ (See Fe 20 
Teacher, p. 3-T) 

8. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Reprints of World Book ad (See Nov. 21 
Teacher, pp. 13-T to 16-T 


See Book Bazaars coupon, p. 2-T 
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conditions. Greater concern for the in- 
dividual student and his needs is in evi- 
dence. Guidance programs, revised 
course offerings, opportunities for ad- 
vanced studies for students and teachers 
alike, special consideration for the 
gifted as well as for the intellectually 
handicapped are a part of the 
emerging mosaic of educational thought 


new 


and action. 

New Hampshire is 
prepare the number of 
One half of the teachers 
state 


still unable to 
teachers she 
needs. now 
teaching in the their 
preparation elsewhere. Even by import- 
ing fifty per cent of the teachers from 
outside the state, the need for properly 
prepared teachers continues to mount. 
At the present time the two State 
Teachers Colleges are graduating each 
year less than half the teachers that are 
needed to fill the demands for additional 
teachers. 

The State Board of Education is at- 
tempting to improve the teacher training 
situation by requesting additional funds 
of the State Legislature to provide for 
a modest expansion of facilities at the 
two State Teachers Colleges. In addi- 
tion, the teacher certification require- 
ments are being studied with the hope 
and expectation of improving them. 
These two changes, coupled with the 
loan opportunities now being provided 
students by Title II of the National De- 
fense Education Act and a gradual rise 
in teachers’ salaries in New Hampshire, 
should provide for an improvement in 
the teacher supply. 

The financing of public education is 
a problem everywhere these days. At 
the moment, it is costing the 230 local 
school districts in New Hampshire about 
$38,000,000 annually to maintain and 
operate their public schools for approxi- 
mately 100,000 pupils. Although some 
state and Federal funds are available 
to help defray the local education costs, 
about 90 per cent of those expenditures 
are being financed from local taxation. 
This very heavy local burden will no 
doubt bring requests before the 1959 
Legislature for additional state assist- 
ance. The State Board of Education it- 
self is, for the first time, requesting that 
state aid be provided for the transpor- 
tation of children by local school dis- 
tricts. 


received 


School consolidations and the estab- 
lishment of larger school administrative 
units are becoming more frequent. This 
movement not only provides for long- 
term financial economies but makes for 
an opportunity to improve the curricu- 
lums involved. 

New Hampshire looks ahead with 
confidence. Although change may be 
slow and come with considerable de- 
liberation, forward motion is being 
made and the children are profiting. 
For what more could we ask? 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Feb. 26, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “The Dingaling Girl” by J.P. 
Miller, author of such past successes as 
“The Rabbit Trap,” and “The Days of 
Wine and Roses” so widely acclaimed 
by critics and viewers last fall. Diane 
Varsi stars as a young mother whose 
natural dramatic abilities catapult her 
from happy obscurity with her poor 
family to guilt-ridden stardom as a rock 
‘n’ roll performer. Mature students will 
profit from analyzing the play and what 
it reveals about popular entertainment. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. The corruption 
bred by success is a popular theme in 
the mass media (e.g., “Sweet Smell of 
Success,” “The Velvet Alley,” by Rod 
Serling, “The Goddess” by Paddy 
Chayefsky). How do you account for 
this phenomenon? To understand this 
problem for writers, read about Holly- 
wood in Ben Hecht’s “A Child of the 
Century” (Mentor, 50), or in the pref- 
ace to Rod Serling’s “Patterns” (Ban- 
tam, 50¢). 2. Compare “The Dingaling 
Girl” with any other play or movie on 
the same theme. How do both authors 
regard success? Does either author con- 
sider it possible to create for the mass 
media and preserve one’s integrity as 
a person and as an artist? Has either 
playwright a responsible attitude to- 
ward the mass medium for which he 
works? Does either consider art and 
the mass media incompatible? 3. How 
believable are the public relations tech- 
niques used to further Lurene’s career? 
Clip gossip columnists and photos from 
newspapers and fan magazines to sup- 
port your answer. How has the idea of 
“personality” been abused by these de- 
vices? 4. In what ways is “Playhouse 90” 
different from other dramatic fare on 
television? How does the ninety min- 
ute slot allowed it affect the structure 
of the plays? (Compare with half-hour 
plays, for example.) How does the spac- 
ing of the commercials affect the 
structure? 

Sun., Mar. 1, 12:30 p.m. (NBC) Eternal 
Light: In celebration of its fifteenth 
year on radio, the series is repeating 
its best fifteen programs. This week’s 
is “Ben Franklin and the Liberty Bell,” 
highlighting Franklin’s part in urging 
adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and his efforts on behalf of 
civil liberties and freedom of the press. 
Mar. 8: “An American Ballad,” the 
story of Rabbi Henry Cohen and how 
he took up the cause of the sick, poor 
and needy regardless of race or religion. 

1:30 (NBC-TV) Frontiers of Faith: 
“Channels” by Steven Gethers. Teach- 
ers may remember Mr. _ Gethers’ 
“Cracker Money” of a few seasons back. 
“Channels” is a drama about a play- 
wright and a famous comic who find 
that they do have something in common 
in spite of their work in different “chan- 
nels.” STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Why has 
Steven Gethers entitled his drama 
“Channels”? What is Steven’s channel? 
Bobby Joy’s? Wes Fields’? How is Wes’ 
experience with his ballteam symbolic 


Sun., Mar. 1, 2:00 p.m. 


of Steven's friendship with Bobby Joy? 
2. Why do you think 
Faith” has presented “Channels” on its 
religious series? What Biblical quota- 
tions might this play illustrate? Which 
do you find generally more effective— 
religious drama with Biblical charac- 
ters or drama such as the Gethers play 
which examines religious precepts in- 
directly? 3. Which do you consider the 
strongest element in “Channels”: theme, 


William Warfield as ‘De Lawd” in 
re-broadcast of “Green Pastures’’ on 
Hallmark Hall of Fame March 23. 


plot characterization, dialogue, subtlety 
of technique, dramatic tension, realism? 
Why? Is the ef weak in any of these 
elements? Why? 

Sun., Mar. 8, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General 
Electric Theater: Chico and Harpo Marx 
in a story completely without dialogue: 
a spoof of the French movie about a 
perfect robbery, “Rififi.” 

Mon., Mar. 23, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Green Pastures” 
(repeat). 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


(NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: A conversation with Dr. James B. 
Conant. The famous scientist, educator, 
and statesman taiks about his views 
on American secondary’ education. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Who is Dr. 
Conant and how has he become promi- 
nent in American public life? How does 
his own public life exemplify his ideals 
for the educated man? 2. Why is Dr. 
Conant in the current news? What are 
the main ideas in his recent report on 
American education? (A useful sum- 
mary of the report appears in Jan. 30 
“Scholastic Teacher.” The complete re- 
port is available in paperback as 
“The American High School Today,” 
McGraw-Hill, $1.00). 3. What are the 
main differences between European and 
American education? Which parts of 
the curriculum in American secondar 

schools are European vestiges? Whic 

are uniquely American? 4. Why do crit- 
ics of American education maintain that 
our system is “mass education?” What 
are the dangers and advantages of such 
popular education? 5. Review Dr. 
Conant’s reasons for rejecting the idea 
that American education is a mass sys- 
tem of conformity. Do you agree with 
Conant? 6. Dr. Conant believes that Ger- 
many has repudiated its Nazi past. Cite 


“Frontiers of 


Sun., Mar. 1, 


Mon., Mar. 9, 8:30 p.m. 


Sun., Mar. 


15-T 


recent news stories to confirm your 
ideas on Germany’s present status. 7. 
Dr. Conant was surprised to observe 
major differences in educational pat- 
terns for girls and boys. What causes 
these differences in their course of 
study? Why is it difficult for a girl to 
be “brainy” in America? 8 What 
changes does Dr. Conant recommend 
in American public education? In 
teacher training? 9. What are Dr 
Conant’s views on the “Soviet chal- 
lenge” to American education and the 
role of science in modern schools? Is 
it a good policy to change our theory 
and practice of education to “answer the 
Soviet challenge”? What are the specia! 
dangers for the schools in this attitude? 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The World of 
Ideas: Dr. Charles Frankel, distin- 
guished professor of philosophy at Co- 
lumbia, is the gadfly with forty invited 
guests on the following questions: “Is 
America a Religious Society?” Mar. 8 
“What Is the Moral Responsibility of 
Scientists?” Mar. 15: “Has Communica- 
tion Between People Broken Down? 
Part I. Mar. 22: Part II. Apr. 5: “Are the 
People of a Nation Responsible for the 
Actions of Their Leaders?” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Feb. 28, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 


Mr. Wizard: “Momentum.” How skaters, 
space scientists, and even plumbers are 
concerned with angular momentum 
Mar. 7: “Chemical Detectives,” on ana- 
lytical chemistry. 

11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “The Inevitable Mar- 
riage” points up similarities in art and 
science. Dr. eorge Boas, professor 
emeritus of philosophy at Hopkins, will 
display striking evidence from the fields 
of music, literature and the arts to 
show how similar science and art really 
are. Passages from “Hamlet,” by Milton, 
music by Bach, and art by Picasso, 
Veronese, Monet Della Francesca and 
Dali will be used by Boas to illustrate 
his view that art and science are com- 


patible. 

(ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: A pair of youthful adventur- 
ers in the Sierra Madre mountains of 
Mexico find ancient armor used by the 
soldiers of Coronado while hunting for 
the Seven Cities of Cibola. Their first 
clue to the historic treasure was an 
old Spanish crossbow, given them by 
the Indians, who said that there was 
more Spanish equipment in a cave far 
back in the mountains. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Mon., Mar. 2, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 


of Firestone: Commemorating the 74th 
anniversary of the birth of the dean of 
America’s show music composers— 
Jerome Kern. Kern composed the scores 
for half a hundred musical comedies 
and half a dozen Hollywood films in 
the four decades he worked in popular 
music. “Show Boat,” “Roberta,” “Music 
in the Air,” and “The Cat and the 
Fiddle” are still sung. Some of his most 
famous songs: “Ol’ Man River,” “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes,” and “Can't Help 
Lovin’ that Man.” Guest stars include 
Met Opera baritone Robert Merrill, 
Patricia Morison, Gogi Grant and Julius 
LaRosa. 


Tues., Mar. 3, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Some 


of Manny’s Friends: Bob Hope, Debbie 
Reynolds, Sid Caesar, Nat King Cole, 
Rosemary Clooney, the Harry Jameses, 
and Frank Sinatra in a tribute to 
Emmanuel Sacks, agent who later be- 
came an executive for RCA and NBC. 
Proceeds go to the Philadelphia Albert 
Einstein Medical Center for scholarships 
and research in the conquest of mental 
and physical diseases. 
15, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Ed Sullivan Show: March is a conti- 
nental month for this variety show: An 
all-Irish show filmed in various parts 
of Ireland. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





New Chevrolets or other fine cors by Hertz. Beachwear by Soaks Fifth Avenue. 


more fun (on a budget) in the sun 


GET TOGETHER—RENT A HERTZ. CAR—SPLIT THE COST 


Click! All you need to take a picture like this are three other teachers, 
a camera and a Hertz Rent A Car. Driving a Hertz car is so much 
fun, and so economical. In fact, five ride for the cost of one! You split 
the low Hertz rates which include all gasoline, oil and proper 
insurance. Get into The Hertz Habit on your next vacation. If 
you re planning to fly or take the train, have a Hertz car waiting on 
arrival. Or to have more fun on weekends at home, rent a Hertz car 
to drive as your own. Whatever, call us to reserve a car wher- Get the Hertz Habit—It’s Getting Around 


ever in the world you’re going. Hertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


REMEMBER: SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL YOUR LOCAL HERTZ OFFICE TO RESERVE A CAR ANYWHERE 





